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Virtue when diftreſs'd, can ſmile on Death, 
And as a friend embrace it. 
— — Yes, thou ſhalt fad 
Women, when armed with Virtue, know no fear 


But guilt and ſhame. 
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Ses CE your- Aenne Lhave b been very 1 
ſolitary, very ſad, and which you 
will think much more extraordinary, very 
ſilent. I think of you inceſſantly :- Fam 

tormented with an anxious impatience to 
know how. your affairs are to terminate. 
Muſt- you give up your fortune, my dear 

Henrietta! muſt you voluntarily deprive 
| yourſelf of the noble inheritance to which 


by your father's will you are entitled. But . ; ; 
is the calamity inevitable where is the law ”.. 


that can compel you to renounce your.in- 
diſputable right! Vet when I reflect on 
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the alternative—Oh, my dear friend, your 


| mother's conduct - but I will not truſt my- 
ſelf on a ſubject on which I can neither 
think with e nor write with de- 
cency. | | 

Tet let us look forward to brighter days: 
Let us liſten to the ſuggeſtions of the dear 
fatterer, Hope, Let the ſweet viſionary 
_ expatiate without controul: ſend her forth 


from your boſom, like the dove from the ; 
ark, in queſt of a reſting place; the will | 


fly hither to Bloomfield, ſhe will perch on 
my breaſt, and fondly repoſe on its fidelity 
and friendſhip; ſhe will return to you with 
the olive branch, the emblem of ann 


I i 
| * 
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pDELIA \BLOOMFIELD, | 


a 
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D E * 
LETTER. HI. 


| Fee | Willmore to Dru Ann 


TY Gout Delia, my ever kind and i in, 
dulgent friend; when I reflect on 
that affectionate attention, that ſweet ſoli- 


citude ſo continually exerted to amuſe and 
E conſole me, I am diſpleaſed with myſelf 


for ſuffering any human misfortune to 
counteract the efforts of your tenderneſs. 
But ſo very diſtreſſingly as I am fituated— 
in time, however, I ſhall learn to ſubmit 


to the calamity, which I acknowledge, a 


have not philoſophy enough to deſpiſe. 
You inſinuate I might fill avoid this ca- 
lamity, and ſay there is no law to compel 
me to the reſignation of my fortune. Oh! 
Delia, how differently would you haye 
argued had the cauſe been your own ! Yes, 


| my dear friend, there is a lay—venerable, 
| ſacred and indeſpenſible to every upright 


heart, the law of moral rectitude. Who 
B 2 mould 
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ſhould ſuffer the effects of my mother's ex- 
travagance but me who have been the par- 


taker of it! who have entered with avidity | 


into every expenſive ſcheme of pleaſure, 
and by the thoughtleſs diſſipation of my 


conduct have plunged her in deeper diſ- . 


trefs ! Should I liſten to the dictates of a | 
7 narrow and ſordid prudence; ſhould I re- 
| ſerve to myſelf the means of luxury and 
| ſplendor—it is on the poor the vices of the 
rich fall heavy, how many of the honeſt 
and induſtrious might be involved in ruin 
by the ſelfiſh and inequitable reſolution: ? 
and would not the cry of the widow and 
5 the orphan riſe up to heaven againſt me! 
Can I then heſitate to form a determi- 
nation exacted by juſtice, ſolicited by 


compaſſion, and demanded by friendſhip ? 


Tes, Delia, I repeat it, to your friend- 
ſhip I owe this ſacrifice to equity, Whilſt 
I receive each day new proofs of the ge- 
nerous feryvor of your heart, and the in- 


N diſſoluble conſtancy of its attachment, 


can T reſolve to render myſelf unworthy | 
* this 185 — noble friendſhip by re- 
: nouncing 
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a nouncing that rectitude by which only 10 


an be merited? ; 

To the memory of my farher I alſo 
owe this ſacrifice. In a fond enthuſiaſm __ 
of mind I ſometimes fancy J behold his 


Cacred ſhade exulting in the effects of his 
pwn precepts and example, and looking 
own with delighted complacency on the 


eſolution of a child, who, though ſhe 
as been reprelienſible in conduct, is in⸗ 


| derne in * * 


| HENRIETTA WILLMORE, | 


LETTER hs" 


Henrietta Wi Ilmore to Delia B * 


F1 1 once le be ee M 
world, and purſued amuſement with 


n ardour excuſable in youth, how dearly . 
ave I ſuffered for the venial tranſgreſſion! 


Dh Delia, our affairs are even more de- 
erate than I imagined ! with what af- 
| B 3 . 2 
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5 Gduity has my mother, cruelly kind, con- 18 
|  eealed from me their real ſituation, She“ 
ſtill vainly endeavours to continue the< 
deception, though I aſſured her I was nd 
longer to be impoſed on. 
elt is now too late to diſſemble,“ 7 << 
I. I know the worſt, Our miſcondudfſ* 
and extravagance have reduced us td 
e ruin; and all we can now do is to yield 
« with decency. and propriety to the miſſ. 
% fortune we cannot avoid. Let us im. 
« mediately ſell our eſtate, let us fatisfyſ* 
<« the creditors who continually beliegdſ6* 
« our doors, and with the pittance tha. 
remains, retire to ſome retreat wherdſſ*: 
e e may recover that ſerenity which ig“ 1 
0 incompatible with our preſent circum 154 

ce ſtances, Forgive the freedom of my{faic 

; « remonſtrances,” continued I ; © forgive 
eme if in this one inſtance I venture to 
+=. * diſpute your: pleaſure; but I can nc 
s Jonger conſent to a courſe of life ſo re 
« pygnant to my reaſon, and mortifying 
to my ſpirit.” © Mortifying to your ſpi- 
e rit!” repeated ſne, Ah Henrietta, | 
fea 


* 
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$6, Org Bug: Tt will be time enough to 
he ' ſpeak of theſe matters in ſpring. If 
« we muſt retire to the country, it will 
% be leſs intolerable in ſummer; beſides, 
« ſomething favourable may occur this 

ſaidÞ}<< winter. I am almoſt ſorry we diſcou- 

raged Mr. Stanhope's addreſſes; he had 

aà noble fortune, and J am told he is 

coming over to take poſſeſſion of ano» | 
ther eſtate left him by a diſtant relation. 
At all events let us baniſn diſagreeable 

reflections as long as we can, I expect 
a ſum of money to-morrow, and Lady 
« N— has ſent to requeſt us to aceom- 
I ah her to "ow . . on eee even- 

ö ing. 292 a | 
1 687] hope you have fins an apology,” 
faid 1 | 
« am under. too many bse to 
e ta; Lady N—,” replied ſhe, to refuſe 
her requeſt. Beſide, it will be an ad- 


ing with a wn of her rank and ang 
ſpiſ quenee,” “ 


* 


" 5 =; « You 


vantage to you to be ſeen in public 


„„ 


0 ſiduity has my mother, cruelly kigd; con- 
cealed from me their real ſituation. Shefſ<* 
ſtill vainly endeavours to continue the 
deception, though I aſſured her I was nd 
longer to be impoſed on. 
It is now too late to diſſemble, ſaid 
I.“ I know the worſt, Our miſcondud 
„ and extravagance have reduced us tc 
| ruin; and all we can now do is to yield 
e with decency and propriety to the miſ«* 
fortune we cannot avoid. Let us im 
« mediately fell our eſtate, let us ſatisf 
<« the creditors who continually beſiege 
'« our doors, and with the pittance tha 
remains, retire to ſome retreat wherd*: 
« we may recover that ſerenity which i. 
incompatible with our preſent circum £ 
e ſtances. Forgive the freedom of my{ſaic 
« remonſtrances,” continued 1; © forgive} 
me if in this one inſtance I venture to 
- «+ diſpute your pleaſure; but I can ngf* 
longer conſent to a courſe of life ſo re 
e pugnant to my reaſon, and mortifying 
to my ſpirit.” © Mortifying to your ſpi 
"4 rit!” repeated ſne, Ah Henrietta, 
_ tea 
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55 feat Diab it wile be time enough to 
« ſpeak of theſe matters in ſpring. If 
« we muſt retire. to the country, it will 
ebe leſs intolerable in fummer beſides, 
„ ſomething favourable may occur this 
ſaich “ winter. I am almoſt ſorry we diſcou- 
duc“ raged Mr. Stanhope's addreſſes; he had 
s td a noble fortune, and J am told he is 
coming over to take poſſeſſion of ano- 
mis ther eſtate left him by a diſtant relation. 
im At all events let us baniſn diſagreeable 
reflections as long as we can, I expect 
ſiegq a ſum of money to-morrow, and Lady 
tha N— has ſent to requeſt us to aceom- 


con- 
She 

th 8 
S ne 


herd“ pany her to no e on * nne even- 
h ig ing. „ | 


um! © I a+ you (have ſent an apology,” . 


my fad 12 
gi I am under. too many bert to 
e roll Lady N—,” replied ſhe, to refuſe 


will be an ad- 


her requeſt, Beſide, it 


ing with a * of her rank ans n 
pi quenee “. 5 

„ Fs ; | « You 
fea e . 


ö vantage to you to be deen in public 


TS D444. 
Aon aſtoniſi me,“ ſaid I, bara 
T2 vantage can I derive from an intercourſe] 

| „with the great? * who am on the 
e point of being for ever ſeparated from 
their ſociety, and who. moſt -ardentlyi 
e wiſh J had never been introduced to 
5 it. I preſume. not to preſcribe ruleg 
” for, your conduct, but I entreat you 
« will permit me to regulate my own. 1 
40 cannot go into public at a time ſo pe 

« „ culiarly i improper... Does not every one 

10 know the melancholy ſituation of ou 
*. affairs? In other circumſtances I ſhouls 
* not be aſhamed of poverty, for it is 
6 only the affectation of affluence whic 
1 55 renders it contemptible; but nos 
wherever we go, methinks the finge 
« of ridicule is Pointed at us, and a fen: 
i timent of conſcious meanneſs induces 
6 me to conſtrue every glance into a ſar 
10 caſm, every | ſmile into deriſion! For 
give me, my dear mother,“ continued 
125 perceiving ſhe was affected, * it dif: 
705 treſſes me to be obliged to hay to you 
ö e thus 
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thus plainly, but indeed F am very” 
_ unhappy !” 15 

Though exceedingly ſoftened. by my 
xpoſtulations, her weak partiality, 2 
iſtaken apprehenſion of afflicting 
ould not ſuffer herito ſpeak of our cir-- 
umſtances with candour ; ſhe acknow- 
deed that although my fears aggravated 
e diſtreſſes of our affairs, they were at 
Preſent greatly embarraſſed. She wiped 


om, but her ſoothing profeſſions of ma- 
ernal tenderneſs concluded in endeavour- 
Wong to prevall on me to accept Lady N—s 
nvitation. 5 ; A. { 

Perhaps 1 ought not to | have yielded 
o her entreaties; perhaps there are duties 
ſuperior even to our filial ones! my reaſon 
ells me there are, but my heart refuſes to 
acknowledge them; at reale ſuch virtue is 
too excellent for me; and I cannot 
perſuade myſelf there is merit in any thing 

which can give her pain. 

I conſented, © however, on condition it 
mould be the laſt time; and on Thurſday 
" 2 evening 


For 
Led 


you 
thus 


vir U E 


way my tears and preſſed me to her bo- 


9 


— 
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evening am once more to make my public | x 
exhibition, 9 
It requires no great ſagacity, my dear 1 
Delia, to penetrate my mother's views. Ihe 
Any perſonal advantages your friend may iſ 
pooſſeſs, ſeen through the medium of her 
partial fondneſs, appear with ten- fold 
luſtre; my father in his choice of her 
was entirely diſintereſted; for the riches 
of her family conſiſted only in a long line NW 
of anceſtry and an illuſtrious title. She yo 
thinks me poſſeſſed of as many attractions, 
and fancies I cannot be leſs fortunate than ag 
herſelf; but views of this nature are no | 
leſs romantic in her than they are degra- th 
ding to me to be received through cour- 
teſy into the circles of the great—to be L 
pointed at in every public place, as a girl 
_ whoſe only - dependance is on a perſon . 
which ſhe exhibits in order to diſpoſe of it I P* 
to the beſt advantage a female fortune- L 


hunter! No, my dear friend, theſe are hu- . 
miliations to which nothing ſhall force me © 
to ſubmit ! The ruin that threatens to over- 71 
whelm us cannot be more dreadful than n 


— 
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ny preſent Geese 1 think I could be- 
1 Cold its approach with calmneſs were I. 


lic | 


one to ſuffer, I could fly for refuge to 
e arms of my Delia and her reverend 
parents, and whilſt my ſoul repoſed on her 
Wy mpathizing boſom, it could view with 
Id ndifference the contempt of an unfeeling 
er MWworld. | But when I reflect on the reverſe 
Wot fortune my mother muſt ſuſtain—bur ; 
why do I complain to you! why infe&t 
you with my melancholy! yet of one good 


dar 
VS. | 


ay F | 


er || 


n agreeable circumſtance Will, vaniſh from 
o pour ſituation when 7 contraſt it with 
chat of your friend. 0 

I frequently ſce your * ber alter, 
Ld Wharton is at preſent with her; bug 
as the air of Ireland diſagrees; extremely 
with her ladyſhip, ſhe and Sir Charles pro- 
poſe returning immediately to France, 
Lady Harriot ſpeaks of, viſiting you in 
your retirement after her departure. What 
her motives are for wiſhing: you to remain 
in the country I cannot conceive : ſurely 
no one ever ſo ace loved a 9 


— 
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| in-law: why then does ſhe voluntarily de. 


. | prive. herſelf of your ſociety? Is not this 
E- one of thoſe unaccountable caprices by 


which the conduct of even the moſt ſen- 3 
. and wm are e ſometimes ee x 


. 


3 


EY ede morn. e 
What cecumalined; misfortunes have I 
undergone in the courſe of the paſt day 
Bur 1 ſhould previouſly inform you that 
ſince my return from Bloomfield, 1 miſſed 
1 much the moſt valuable part of oun 
family jewels. However, 1 dreaded to 
make enquiries which might occaſion. diſ- 
agreeable explanations, and indeed I had 
Kill much more than I thought ſuitable 
to my eircumſtances. 1 was ſomewhat 
ſurpriaed this morning when my mother 
brought them to me and inſiſted; on my 
wearing them at night; I conſented with 
— excellive reluctance, but judge my aſtoniſh · 
ment and vexation, when a ſhort time af- 
terwards on going into her drefling room 
1 found the copy of a note, written in her 


dend, and addreſſed to a Hm whoſe. 
name 


D 1 1 


ſpate 1 was Unacgqt ed with, entreating : 
The loan of the jewels (which I now un- 


A erſtood were pawned for a conſiderable 


om of money) for this night only; and 


Iffuring him the Plate ſhe ſent was fully 
W-quivalentin value. She entered the room 
nd found me in tears, which the paper! 
held accounted for. Again J expoſtulated z 
endeavoured to ſhew her the impropriety = 
f the appearance ſhe wiſhed me to aſſume; 
but ſhe was deaf to my entreaties and in- 
Wiſted on the performance of my promiſe in 
; ſtrain ſo peremptory, that I perceived 
t was in vain to offer any oppoſition. 1 
uffered the frizeur to dreſs my head ac- 
ording to her directions; it was dinner 
ime before the painful operation. was com- 
pleted ; ſhe and her woman ſpent the 5 
greateſt part of the evening in adjuſting 
be important minutiz of my dreſs; 1 
eft it entirely to themſelves, nor did 1 
ven go to the glaſs when the labours of 
he toilet were finiſhed. There was a time 
phen Ae not  haye © been ſo . 


1 » 
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| but within two years how gready are my 
| proſpects altered! | 


man entered the room. You have often 
ing; but I never before thought it ſo pe- 


_ dignity ſeemed happily blended with po- 
liteneſs, and gaiety with good ſenſe; though 


amiable and engaging caſt of countenance, 

which, to a diſcerning eye, is infinitely 
more captivating than beauty. Lady 

N received him with diſtinction. I af. 


manner, I joined in the converſation, but 
_ whilſt I ſpoke I obſerved that he turned 
and examined me with an attention that 


to my vanity; but now I fancied I beheld 


— 


. 


At half paſt ſeven we went to Lady 


| N— s, where we found the ladies who ; 


were to accompany us already aſſembled. 
We had ſcarcely been ſeated, when a 
young gentleman in the dreſs of a clergy- 


remarked that the ſacred habit is becom- 


culiarly ſo; in the perſon who now wore it 


not ſtrikingly handſome, he poſſeſſed that 


terwards learned he is related to, her. | 
Encouraged by the eaſy affability of his 


once perhaps; might have been flattering | 


an 


„ WW 


an air of reprehenſion in his countenance. | 
My face glowed and 1 felt moſt painfully 
embarraſſed. Lady N requeſted me to 
| play on the harpſichord ; I had not ſpirit 
or refolution to refuſe; he aroſe to lead 
me to the inſtrument, but when we were 
in the middle of the room, his feet got en- 
| tangled in my monſtrous train that covered 
half the floor, and as I turned to diſengage 
it, one of my enormous feathers ſtruck 
againſt his eyes. He haſtily put up his 
hands, whilſt I endeavoured to ſtammer 
out ſomething like an apology. He 
ſmiled, Delia; was it not the ſmile of con» 
tempt! at that inſtant I caught a view of 
my figure in a large mirror. How ad- 
mirably was the elegant ſimplicity of his 
appearance contraſted with the vanity and - 
extravagance of mine. My gown was white 
ſattin richly ſtarred with ſilver and trim- 
med with an intermixture of ſable and 
filver fringe, my hoop ſufficiently large, 
but my head was prepoſterous beyond con- 
Eception | a ſtupendous ſtructure compoſed 
of Kn flowers, Jewels and powder 3 
| | but 


my feelings. I felt a tear ſteal down my 


N ſome of the chmee were admirably 


Wee 
but the dazzling brilliancy of my appear- 
ance, glittering in borrowed finery, ex- 
eited in my boſom the moſt depreſſive and 

humiliating reflections. 

I fat down to the harpſichord and en- 
| Arbe to accompany it with my voice. 

The firſt air that occurred was part of 


Milton's II Penſeroſo. Hence vain de- 
“ luding joys.“ It was confonant with 


cheek,” 1 thought Mr. Wentworth per- 

ceived my emotion. If he ſhould enquire 
into my circumſtances, what an opinion 
muft he entertain of me! but of what 
conſequence are his ſentiments to me. 
Lady N preſſed him to accompany us 
to the Theatre, but he excuſed himſelf and 
| ara to attend her at ſupper. | 2 
Me got into the houſe in the middle ot 
the ſecond act. I was greatly entertained 
with the piece, which was the Duenna; 


performed. 

me the end of the third act a werde 
1 who bore on his breaſt the inſignia of nc 
Ee: eo bility 


tir 


EG 


bility; entered the box and ſaluted Lady 
N, who fat next me in the front ſeat with 


of the entertainment I obſerved that he 

viewed me attentively, and heard, him en- 
quire in a low; whiſper, * who I was??? 
on hearing my name, what envious 
cloud,“ ſaid he, in à louder voice, 
* has veiled this bright luminary from 
* the, gere of public admiration!“ I 
ſmiled, at this gallantry in a man near 


We Il Lady N invited him to ſupper, and he 
7 5 very readily accepted the invitation. 
hal Me found Mr. Wentworth awaiting our 
8988 return; they inſiſted on my playing once 
19 8 more, and my ſpirits, though ſtill low, 
my were not ſo extremely depreſſed as they 
had been the preceding part of the even- 
0 os ing. The duke of B—- either was, or af- 
N [fected to. appear particularly charmed. 
ma; 


He attached himſelf to me the remainder 
Jof the night, and liſtened to my words 
(ith an attention that kept me almoſt en- 
Ieirely ſilent.. I he dene was numerous 


an air of familiarity. At the concluſion 


ſixty.” When we aroſe to leave the houſe, 


— @4 224.7. 
and brilliant, and the converſation was 
ſuch as would have Genre AAS to | 


_ © mind at eaſe. 

It was four in the morning before we 
returned, and my mother as ſoon as we 
were alone congratulated me on my con- 
queſt with a ſeriouſneſs that amazed me. 

5 wen 39 80 ſhe ſaid had remarked it to her; 


ten onthe" a, in Sie, that there was | 
not the leaſt reaſon to doubt his intentions | 
in my favour. She concluded with ſaying, 
ſhe now hoped to ſee her Henrietta raiſed 
to that exalted rank for which ſhe was ſo 
eminently adapted by her beauty and ac- 
compliſhments. I know not which I was 
| moſt vexed or ſurprized at this ſtrange con- 
ceit; that ſuch an idea ſhould enter the 
_ whimſical brain of a novel. reading girl of H rig 
fifteen might not be aſtoniſhing ; but that wo 
a perfon who has paſſed her life in an in-Nrea 
tercourſe with the great world; who has 
had fo many opportunities of obſerving wi 
the emptineſs of thofe little gallantries, 
1 n men of rank are ſo apt to indulge 
| them- 
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R mould thus ſuffer herſelf to 
be deluded by the dreams of fancy, is | 
truly unaccountable. 

I hope to return to you before ho _ 
of winter, The morning begins to dawn, 
Adieu. 5 e au 
| HENRIETTA WIIMORE. 
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LETTER Iv: 
Delia Bloomfield to Henrietta Willmre, 


F No longer oppoſe your reſolution; 
though 1 deeply regret the neceſlity _ 
which enforces it. Henrietta, you are 
right; there is but one bleſſing in this 


world, ſubſtantial, permanent, beyond the 


reach of fate; a conſcious rectitude of i 


heart; nor is it dearly purchaſed though 


rith the loſs of every other advantage. 


But you, my friend, are ſtill poſſeſſed of 


many; ſtill in the morn of life, in the 
__-vernal. 
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vernal bloom of beauty; adorned by every 


external grace, every intellectual charm 
that confers real lovelineſs on woman. I 
would not flatter your vanity by theſe en- 
encomiums, but I would animate your 
ſpirits with a conſciouſneſs of your own 
importance. I would not expect in a girl 
of your age that ſtoical and -unnatural 


1 - —apathy of mind which affects to deſpiſe the 


viciſſitudes of fortune; but I would leſſen 


the conſequence of the advantages you 


are obliged to relinquiſh, by convincing 


you of the ſuperior value of thoſe you 


Kill poſſeſs, 


Lou bid me contraſt my fituation with 


yours. I have done fo, but how light 
did your diſtreſſes appear when veighed 


againſt thoſe I have ſuffered ! Have I not ; 


5 n that misfortune which of all 
-others is moſt painful and oppreſſive to a 
© youthful mind! Diſappointed in my 
fondeſt wiſhes, in my tendereſt hopes ! 
Abandoned by the object of an enthuſi- 

aſtic paſſion, a paſſion conceived almoſt in 


; FSncy confirmed by revolving years, and 


encou- 


— 
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encouraged by the approbation of my 
friends. How have my health, my peace, 


| my vivacity ſuffered hy this deſertion ! had 


even my efforts to ſubdue this unhappy at- 
tachment, been aſſiſted by the unworthi- 
neſs of the man that inſpires it, but except 
in one inſtance, his inconſtancy to me, 
where could a female heart find for i its ten · 
derneſs an object ſo unexceptionable as 
Bloomfield. A thouſand times have I 
called pride to my aid and endeavoured to 
deſpiſe him; but it was impoſſible! his 
idea ſeemed inſeparably connected with 
every manly, noble and ingenuous ſenti- 
ment. I could not recall it to my mind 
without tenderneſs, or reflect on it without 
admiration. I had but one expedient left, 
that of endeavouring to forget him; but 
at Bloomfield, where the dejection of me- 


[lancholy was deepened by the gloom of re- 


tirement; where every walk, every grove, 
every grotto, had been the ſcene of ſome 
delightful interview, ſome pleaſing inci- 
dent or inſtructive converſation, it was im- 
practicable. left it as ſoon as my health 
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| I complained of a violent pain in my head, 


22 E 
would permit me; in oppoſition to lady | 
Harriet's inclination and advice, I accom- | cou 


panied her to Dublin, and hoped to drown I. 
in ſcenes of gaiety and diflipation thoſe | tran 
corroding remembrances which were nou- {| with 
riſhed by ſolitude. Perhaps I might have pure 


| ſucceeded but for an unlucky, though Þ retrc 


La 


very trifling accident, It was at one of I, t. 


your mother's parties I met Major Frank- | N 


lin, who had been the friend and fellow- | whic 


ſoldier of Bloomfield, in America. On | tune 


hearing my name, he haſtily approached ꝗ ihou 
me, and entering into converſation, en- | may 


quired if Captain Bloomfield, (he was not ficul: 


then advanced to his preſent rank) was my | to the 
brother? O Henrietta, you were preſent: Þ really 
and muſt remember the fervent eulogiums || kind 
he laviſhed on the young hero ! on his mag- viden 


nanimity, his ſweetneſs, his humanity, his of th 
liberality, his noble ardour in the purſuit I heart. 


of glory, and his amiable clemency to the ¶ tuſtic 
vanquiſhed ! It was more than I could bear. Iconvi 
Ichat p 


ad la 


but it was my heart that ached. I went 


home in diſguſt, determined to return next 


=. D323 14. -þ 
| day to Bloomfield, and lady Harriet en- 
- | couraged me to perſevere in my intention. 


It is true, I have at length regained my 
nanquilicy ; yet ideas will recur, fruitleſs 


I viſhes, - vain regrets ariſe ; gladly would I 


I purchaſe the oblivion of theſe melancholy. 
| | retroſpections were my fortune, large as it 
, to be the recompence. | 
Now what are the misfortunes Fg 
. [which you are threatened? the loſs of for- 
1 tune, equipage and grandeur, which, 
1 {though in the language of philoſophy they 
- | may be termed glittering trifles, it is dif- 
t ficult for thoſe who have been accuſtomed 
io them to learn to deſpiſe. Yet were they 
t really eſſential to the happineſs of man- 
kind in general, how unjuſt muſt that pro- 
J vidence be which has limited the poſſeſſion 
is of them to a few individuals? but the 
it Fheartfele chearfulneſs which inſpires the 
e tuſtic mirth of the poor induſtrious peaſant . 
r. convinces us they are not, and teaches us 
f Plat peace is the n of W 
pa labour. | +: CY, . 
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embrace it from choice, not compelled by 
neceſſity; you to whom the calm appro/ 


bation of your own heart is the noblef 


treaſure, and who have ſecured it to your: 
ſelf at the expence of that droſs which | 
the idol of mankind; Oh, my friend 
who ſhall dare to arraign the wiſdom 0 
your election, or look down with contemp 
on a poverty ſo glorious! Should even th 
vain, the haughty and unfeeling deſpiſe i 


the elevation of your own ſentiments will 


enable you to return them a ten- fold pri 

portion of diſdain; for it is the privile 
of the truly generous ſpifit to feel the mo 
animating conſciouſneſs of its own ſupt 


riority, when aſſailed by the little deſph 


cable malice of detraction, or the ſuptt 
cilious arrogance of pride, But the e 
teem of thoſe whoſe tenderneſs is won 
Preſerving, will be raiſed to admiring n 
verence; for never do the beams of virti 
"oc with fuch ſu Perior luſtre as when th 
Iv 


— 
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But you, Henrietta, of all human be 
ings, will have leaſt reaſon to complain o 
the diſadvantages of indigence; you whaſ- 
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8 illumine the darkneſs of adverſity! but 
let us not ſpeak of adverſity—will the ſa- 
ua cred friendſhip which unites our hearts 


acknowledge any narrow diſtinctions? will 


Henrietta refuſe to ſhare her fortune Who 


has already conferred on her what ſhe 


eſteems infinitely more valuable, her ten- 


derneſs—her confidence—her more than 


ſiſterly affection. I earneſtly anticipate 


the time which ſhall put me in poſſeſſion 
of a fortune I never valued but as the 


means of promoting the happineſs of thoſe 
red. 


How agreeably do you flatter me with 


the hope of your return: even the diſ- 
tant proſpect of it has reſtored my vi- 
vacity. My grandfather enquired the oc- 


caſion of my unuſual gaiety, and when I 
informed him, was ſcarcely leſs delighted 
than myſelf, One of aunt Sophy's good 
natured ſmirks evinced her ſatisfaQtion, 
and my grandmother's countenance was 


brightened by a benevolent ſmile. 


But I ought to congratulate you on 


* conqueſt! a Duke will make no 


Vol I, * DF, trifling 


I cannot help fancying that the preſent | 

race of men is ſtrangely dagenerated. 
What ſwarms of animals infeſt each 
public place, the effeminacy of whoſe 
perſons.,correſponds with the enervation 
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trifling Ggure in your liſt of adorers z 1 
his being ſome what advanced in life, in 


my opinion, confers the greateſt glory. 


of their minds. 


Equally devoid of manly ſpirit and 
ſenſibility, the unmeaning compliments 
they addreſs to the women they meet, 
maoduld they condeſcend to addreſs any— 


flow not from admiration excited by an 
amiable object, but are merely intended 


to diſplay their own fancied wit and vi- 
vacity. For my part, I confeſs I could 


liſten with much more complacency to the 


tender profeſſions of an hoary bearded | 
Methuſelah, than to the infipid and dif. ' 
paſting 1 8 of A — _ petit 
maitre 
. n at a loſs as you can poſ- 


bly be, to conceive my lady mother's 


motives for wiſhing to immure me in this 


deſart 
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deſart. I fancy ſhe imagines I might be 
induced to partake of the amuſements of 
the town with a freedom, which would be 
prejudical to my health, which I cannot 
* | perſuade her is yet perfectly re-eſtabliſhed. J 
My father, I know, would be highly — 
| gfatified by my ſpending che greateſt part | 
of my time in Dublin; but you know 
| her dominion over him is abſolute. I 
muſt however do her the juſtice to ac- 
knowledge, that though the rules, ſhe 
| © never Hes the rules;“ an happy art 
F which it is greatly to be wiſhed that every 1 
1 lady who chuſes to ſpare her huſband the 
| trouble of governing himſelf, would en- 
deavour to acquire; as it would be the 
means of avoidin& much domeſtic diſcord, | 
and preventing thoſe eternal feuds which I 
embitter the repoſe of many an unfortu- 3 
nate family. The woman mult be weak _} 
and” worthleſs indeed, who places her | 
glory in inverting the order of nature, 
and makes a parade of her influence over 
the perſon whom duty and reaſon point 


out as her ſuperior. An arrogant diſs 
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play oh p 9 W deteſtable « on 8 1 
+ fide, is peculiarly ſo on ours: but he 
who holds in filken chains the heart ſne 5 
has captivated by gentleneſs, and leads it 
{ to fair and honourable. purſuits, is an ob- — 
5 ject worthy the imitation and the reyerence £1 


of her ſex, In the latter claſs does not 


Lady Harriot deſerve the moſt diſtine | I 4 


guiſhed rank? My father 's union with 
her has augme nted rather than leflened his 


| affection for me; and the tender attention, 
| the maternal ſolicitude with which 94 


7 ut; 2 oo 


ut over my youth, ſuffciently evince 


the warmth of her affection. When my 


enfeebled conſtitution, ſinking beneath the 
weight of anguiſh which preyed upon my 
mind, was reduced to the verge of the 
grave, how many nights has ſhe hung over. | 
my pillow bathed in tears But vou, my 


Henrietta, who ſhared with her the me- 
lancholy office, were witneſs to her good- 
neſs. Indiſſolubly attached by the ties 
of gratitude, the davghter, like the fa. 
# 4 is become the flave of that irreſi - 
 Hible ** that ſoft perſualion, with 
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kind, and renders l them ſubſer vient to het 
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7 annot cenſors your reſolution of 80. 
ing no more into public; but it is a ſa- 

"Bl crifice to propriety which few girls ſo 
Z Hh | ſervedly admired would voluntarily make. 
Adieu, my dear friend; ftill let our mu- 
tual tenderneſs alleviate- the calamities of 

W | " life, and never let us think ourſelves un- 
4 fortunate, whilſt poſſeſſed of each other's. 
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I vas right to hold to your H . 
= view, the. picture, of your ſufferings: ” 7 


ö teach me, my amiable friend, to emulate . 
8 the meek reſignation with which 
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greatly ſyperior to my diſtreſſes, BP "PS 
| were aggravated by the peculiar ſenſibility 
I'M.) your ſoul. 
I did not acquaint you, 1 believe, 1 
the Duke obtained my mother's per- 
_ miſſion to viſit us, before we parted at 
Lady N—s. He availed himſelf of this 
liberty the next day; and the rapture 
with which ſhe received him, was viſible 
in her countenance. He is penetrating, 
and muſt have obſerved it. How greatly 
mould I be mortified if 1 thought it poſ- iſ 
fible he ſhould diſcover her fantaftic | 
hopes; for fantaſtic they ſtill Ges 
rnough nis conduct may have given ſome 
flight foundation for them. He appears 
ſenſible, good natured and agreeable z bur, 
Delia, if he verify my mother's predic- 
tions, how very wretched would it ren- 
der me! for though I ſhould join with 
you In preferring him to the generality of 
our modern fine gentlemen, the diſparity 
of our years would effectually prevent 
| theſe ſentiments which alone can autho- 
* a ela mind to enter into the moſt 
ſacred 


-D. * * 12. 
* of all mr engagements. But 


- 


you will think me as romantic as my 


mother. f 
I viſited Lady Harriot this morning : 


the told me in a tranſport of pleaſure, 


that ſhe every day expects her ſon, Lord 


Archer's, arrival. Sir Charles and Lady 
Wharton failed yeſterday ; the health of 


the latter is in a very declining ſituation, 
and they purpoſe proceeding directly to 
the ſouth of France, Lady Harriot, in- 
tends viſiting you after Lord Archer's 
return, We are to ſpend this evening 


with her, and our hour approaches. 


Aſſure your venerable friends of my 8885 


affectionate and grateful remembrance. 


_ Farewell, 


HENRIETTA WILLMORE« 
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Die lia Bloomfield to , 2908 


| Bloomfield, Wor, "RY 


hoes fat in the I all the evening, 


1 watching the embers of a dying fire» 
whilſt the demons of the tempeſt, ſquall- 
ing for admittance around the walls of 
this ſolitary manfion, mix their diſcordant 
voices with the ſoft murmurs of an #olian 
harp, Vet this, melancholy as it is, is 
. preferable to the manner in which I uſually 
ſpend my evenings. Imagine you ſee us 
in the drawing room after dinner—Aunt 


Sophy ſitting. working her croſs-ſtitch, 


which 1 is fancied i in the moſt curious taſte 


you can conceive, with her ſpectacles on 


her noſe, and her little baſket of party- 
coloured worſteds at her elhow - Grand- 


mama nodding in her eaſy chair, at one 


ſide of the fire—Grandpapa in the ſame 
| ſituation vis-a-vis—his favourite water- 
e 
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ſpaniel Aretched acroſs the hearth; baſk- 


ing in the warm ſun-ſhine of a blazing fire. 


Your friend ſpread. out, with her toes 


reſting on the fender, and her head re- 
clined on the back of her chair, her eye- 
lids cloſed and her mouth half open. 


What a delightful quintetto I include 
the ſpaniel, take notice. Aunt Sophy, 


kind creature! in compaſſion to my want 
of entertainment, begins anew ſome of 
thoſe antient anecdotes, with which her 

bounds ; perhaps che ſtory of her 
former loves, her darling theme, gives 
her en 2 an by of ie 
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AE ; How many kl * winds chains have worn, 
60 How many rirgins at r triumphs F OE 


85 des how ber eyes teiokl . her 5 
ſpectacles at the recollection of their for- 
mer conqueſts, whilſt deep and repeated 


e, denote my attention. The Dean 


her preſent favourite hobby. horſe, hd = 


Pk ſupplies her with a topic of 
converſation; z and ſpavined and foun- 
ry a 5 dered 


"bn 
OW 
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| Fred as he is with the gout, he Abele 


Prances away at a moſt unmerciful rate. 


Then, by way of varying our amuſements, 
comes a delectable Party at whiſt, where 
half our precious time is loſt in endea- 
vouring to recollect what the trump is, 


and who dealt laſt; matters I generally 
leave to themſelyes to determine. Whiſt 
is, of all others, the game for which 1 


feel the ſtrongeſt averſion; its very name 
excites my deteſtation ! the continual clack 


of piquet keeps awake the- attention, for 


there is ſomething wonderfully n 
in the muſic of one's own voice 


moſt entirely uſeleſs! that glorious pri- 
vilege which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhes us 
from the brute creation, and gives us an 
opportunity of evincing our rationality. 
« And our irrationality too, Delia.“ Be 
quiet, Henrietta, none 124 your innu- 
endo” 8. | 

This evening, however, our good neigh- 


bour the Dean ſupplies my place at the 


card · table. T he er! foul has been com- 
p plaining 


but in 
whiſt the faculty of ſpeech A ak. 


\ 
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| n the gout, which greatly damps 2 
the pleaſure 1 ſhould. otherwiſe receive 
from his company z for to have him laid 
up amongſt us, would be far from con- 5 


ducing to the amuſement of our ſociety. 
But perhaps it is only an artifice to. excite 
Aunt Sophy's commiſeration. Pity, you 
know, is near akin to love, and theſe 
men are ſtrange crafty animals ! 

The truth is, I have taken infinite pains 


to perſuade them into a reciprocal paf- 
ſion, which was ſingularly generous in me, 


who am to be the lady's heireſs. Are they 
not congenial ſpirits, formed by nature for 


each others felicity ! the Dean dries ca- 
terpillars and butterflies, and Aunt Sophy 
makes ſhell - work, and hatches ſilk- 


worms ! then her ſwain, who is ſomewhat 8 


of an antiquarian, far from deſiring to rub 


off the precious duſt of revolving years, will 


5 give her the higheſt rank in his eabinet of | 
curioſities: an honour, you will acknow- | 
| ledge, to which ſhe is every way entitled ! 


What a trifler I am! nay worſe, fear 


vou will tell me I have degenerated into 


* th ___ down» 


A 
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downright pertneſs and ill- nature. Poor 
<« Aunt Sophy,” you will ſay, © cannot 
«even the candour and gentleneſs of thy 
e own ſpirit blunt the pointed ſhafts of 
« ridicule ! muſt a few little foibles, (for 
ce even detraction cannot call them faults) 
& myſt they be ſelected from a thouſand 
3 4. virtues, and held forth to the eye of ob- 
<.ſervation? by the hand of thy favou- 
4 rite too.” 7 3 
I Would adviſe you, Henrietta, to make 
k a beautiful Auto- de· fe (as Voltaire calls it) 
| of this letter; it is heterodox, and de- 
ſerves to be delivered over to the ſecular 
arm. Yet I cannot avoid it. Nature 
nas given me a ſtrong perception of the 
1 ludicrous; the love of ridicule is a dif- 
$ _ temper incident to my mind, -and when it 
zs in its paroxiſm, it muſt have one to fall 
fool of! if 1 hold the pen much longer, 
heaven knows who may next become the 
ſubject of my ſpeculations your own mo- 
ther, perhaps, a much more copious one 
than 2 Aunt Bs See 1 begin 
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but chis Duke of f your's, Henrietts— 


oi the Dutcheſs of B—! you 6c 


be more than woman to reſiſt The contig 


temptation. 


I wait We er; your next letter, 


which J ſuppoſe will enable me to judge 
how ſoon I ſhall have the honour on (fu; 


(cribing myſelf 9s Th 
| Your Grace $s moſt obedient, 


DDELIA BLOOMFIELD; 
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LETTER VII. 
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| Delia  Bhonfli to We IO 15 nun. * 
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ING nem for me, Hiegrlowss a 
roſe has bloomed ſuddenly in the de- 


fart! a new ſtar has appeared in our hae. 
miſphere! in other and more intelligible 
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Wat I have © gotcen=—thar | is, I ſhall get, 
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Dean, who came yeſterday from Dube 
lin to viſit him, is to officiate in his 
place and en the duties of the 
A | 


* N Jenny appearing, I called for 


| examining my cap in the glaſs, would 


my 


. 11 have n him did and ſo h 
conclude the huſneſs more than half tl 


Wen. «4 2 c 


This being Keds we were ende n 


ring in the morning to go to church, ir 


when my grandfather entered the room n 


and informed us, that our good Dean was p 


ſo violently attacked with the gout, as to ©. 


confine him to his bed-chamber. _ N 


« Then we ſhall have no ſervice,” is 


e eried I, throwing aſide a great furred al 
cloak, in which 1 was going to 8 tl 
myſeltf. d. 


33 we > ſhall; 15 | replied he, te for old d 
« Bryan, with whom I have juſt now ti 


4 been ſpeaking, informs me, that a tl 


« young gentleman, a nephew of the 


By an involuntary 1 1 pulled the | 


my new cloak and embroidered muff, and 


5 8 | have ; 


0 ©Þo & this 
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have changed that * had 1 not feared 


the metamorphoſis would have become too 
conſpicuous, and that Aunt Sophy would 


not have omitted an opportunity of teaz- 
ing me in turn. However, perceiving 


my tout enſemble was far from being deſ- 
picable, I ſallied forth, pretty confident - 
of {ſucceeding in my meritorious deſign. 


My parſon (who, I will venture to affirm, 


is infinitely ſuperior to yours) immedi- 
ately afterwards made his appearance from 
the veſtry room, and getting into the 


deſk, went through the prayers. with a 
dignified ſimplicity; a reverential atten- 


tion that recalled my vagrant ideas from 
their wanderings, and made me bluſh at 


the levity of my thoughts. His ſermm 
was clear, conciſe, demonſtrative and 1 
Ahe language, though adapted to the ca- 
pacities of the congregation, which con- 


fits chiefly of the lower rank, elegant; 


yon p MY YU 


AW 


but it derived its greateſt beauties from 
the peculiar | grace and Juſtneſs, with 
b ne it was delivered. 


When _ 
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When we got into the carriage, 


dur return, we all Joined it in encomiums on 
our young divine. | 
Methinks,“ ſaid I, N the RI 


15 his ſermon had been ſufficiently diſ- 
cuſſed e methinks civility obliges us to 


d viſit the poor Dean, this morning; 
nor will 5 1 fancy, be diſagreeable to 
e my aunt, for though her exceſſive de- 


& licacy prevents her propoſing it, full 


IG many a wiſtful glance has ſhe caſt to- 
4. wards Firdale, fince we got into the 

e rartisge 

„, you. are iy kind indeed,” | 


Teplied the, and the Dean and I ſhould 


de greatly obliged to you for your cha- 
4 xrity, and compaſſion, only it is ſo eaſy 
5 * < to ſee through your motives—but for 
e my part, I can tell you, I don't under- 
1 ſtand being made a cat's paw of.“ 


W I acknowledge the juſtice of your 
© infinuation,”. ſaid 1, perceiving that 


+ I abe laugh was againſt me, you are 


& all ſenſible, that the ſolitary manner, 


. 4. in which 1 ſpend my time, is by no 
. 5 means 


ce means | foitable- to my taſte, and that 


&© an agreeable companion of either ſex, _ 


« but particularly of the male, would 
afford a pleaſing relaxation to my mind, 


and lighten the burden of the ennui, by 
„ which I am ſo frequently oppreſſed 


« Now, this little parſon is the very man 


I wanted, and I ſhall no longer envy 


« my aunt her flirtations with the Dean, 
&« nor, as I ſhall find employment for my- 


e ſelf of a ſimilar nature, ſhall I be under 
the neceſſity of interrupting their tender 
tete-a. lets for the future.“ 


My grandfather allowed my vindication 
to be perfectly reaſonable, and ordering 
the coachman to drive to the Dean's, we 
were ſhortly after uſhered into his bed- 


chamber. He was ſitting in his ealy 


chair, and made a moſt lamentable figure, 


all wrapped up in flannel. 


We fart half an hour chatting, our young 
divine was, as you will e e the 


ſubject of our converſation. He is Juſt 
returned from making the grand tour, in 
character of a tutor to a nobleman's ſon. 


dn 
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What a young preceptor — he appear 


85 5 e four and twenty, but though his 


years are green, his wiſdom is mature, | 
wiſh he may continue here, if it were 
only to ſpare me the pain of endeavouring 
to keep my eyes open during the tedious 


and elaborate diſquiſitions, with which the 


Dean regales us every Sunday morning. 


I Rood at a window that looks into the} 
i dt and ſaw him walking towards 


the houſe; ſoon after he entered the room 
and faluted us in a pleaſing and graceful 
manner. Theſe parſons are very delight- 
ful creatures, Henrietta; Aunt Sophy 
is quite in raptures with him. I fear the 
Dean will find a rival in his nephew! he 
ſtaid not many minutes in the room, but 
taking a * again, went into the 
garden. 


Ge 


I fancy he is ſtrangely inſenſible, but 


remember, the more difficult the enter- 
prize, the more glorious the victory. I 


deſpiſe your waxen hearts that melt be- 


fore the flame of "_ bright ee ey 
meet, 


n 


n 


5 Arber 


mi 


dit 


ni 
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| They melt, - | 
ce But melt like i ice, ſoon harder froze,” A 


1 leave them without regret, to the 
miſſes of the preſent generation, whoſe 
ng boſoms are fired with' a paſſion for in- 
ul diſcriminate admiration. My eagle ge- 
the nius aſpires to a noble quarry to animate 

the frozen boſom of inſenſibility ! to ſub- 
he due the haughty ſpirit that bears the yoke 
ds with generous indignation ! to drive am- 
MY bition from the panting breaſt, and fix a 
ul gentle paſſion i in its place This would in- 
deed be glorious! Henrietta; is it not in 
compaſſion to mankind, that the chrice 
gentle Lady Harriot immures me in this 
deſart. 100 
A ſummons to nad a „ ene to che 
gentry below, ſtops me in the height of 
my career. My conſcience reproaches me 
with having written ſo much nonſenſe on 
Sunday. If the Dean were to ſee this 
epiſtle, what a vile heretic. would he pro- 
nounce me. O, but I forgot to tell you, 
he engaged us to ſpend the day with him 
to- eee end athen—Elenrietta 5 ; 
Monday 
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AG evening. 


4 Nie Wade a oY diſcovery, which 
19 blaſted all my hopes! at two, we ſe 
out for Firdale, I looked enchantingly— 
and Aunt Sophy, (Who, I have already 
hinted, has an intention of diſputing the 
"conqueſt of this ftranger with me). ap- 


| : ' peared wonderfully inviting in her black al 
F  - lace hood and tent-ſtich gown, lined with Ioſtic 
| _— "cherry coloured ſilk; which laſt article of rea) 
. finery, was undoubtedly reſcued from the 20 
© oblivious obſcurity in which it has Jain 3c 
Involved theſe ten years paſt, and once oh 
more introduced to the chearful light of ad 
N heaven, by way of prepoſſeſſing her in- ; i 
1 tended lover with- the moſt favourable 3 
ideas of the greatneſs of her ingenuity, 2 
And the elegance of her taſte. When ker Ji 
6 3 2 rival is in queſtion, you Kno- a nd ma- . - 
| | ' Bog is very natural. * 5 | þ 4a 


„But ſuch an e rival; Delia. M 


+ Why, child, her age may be the cir- ED 
cumſtance that renders her moſt formi- 11 


dable: ſhe has a handſome fortune at her 
n diſpoſal, and cannot in the common 
—— | „ courſe | 


W n 
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lot of nature, TY many. years. | Be- 4 
des, I fancy there is ſomething very ir- 
eliſtible about many old ladies; and 
Bough the, envy of the young ones may 


et : 
_Wreveat their diſcerning i it, the gentlemen | 
Ve more ſuſceptible of their merit, and 


fren do juſtice. to it; for, in my opinion, | 
when an old woman is ſo infatuated as to f 
arry a young man, he renders her ſtrict 
Juſtice, when he Dean her ene and a 
Preaks her heart. 6 


of wo $ 
e! On our arrival at Firdale, we bound | 
in be Dean ſo well, as to be able to receive 


s in the drawing room but no parſon 
c Bnade his appearance. How mortify- 
ing this,” thought I, but when I get 
* the varlet entwiſted in my ſnares, he 


„ F ſhall ſuffer tenfold vengeance!” ws 
be Juſt before. we were called to dinner, 
he became viſible, lured 1 his den, 1 


ſuppoſe, by the af; ending odours of the 

avoury meats. | Theſe infenfble animals 

Ere always voracious !_ 1 

Was it his preſence that "inſpired. me 

vith unpſual. chenrfylneſs! * boſom 
ſeemed 


1 
1 
6 7 
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Ra ſeemed 40 Eardh® my gaiety; he too ap. 
peared animated with a deſire to amuſe, 
and joined in the converſation with great 
A affability. Never, my dear Henrietta, 
ſince your departure from Bloomfield, 
have 1 paſſed ſo agreeable a day. Our 
parſon | has a charming voice and great 
judgement. | We ſung duets, but they 
were all in the allegro ſtrain. © Hence 
<« loathed” melancholy,” | When we were put 
ſummoned to drink coffee, he very gal- tert 
luantly took my hand to lead me, and I ob- Ind, 


ſerved after we entered the room, that he Noe 


ſtill held it; to admire it's whiteneſs and Nue 
delicacy, as my fooliſh vanity ſuggeſted it; 
but, judge my chagrin, when on turning 
towards him, I* beheld” him attentively 
examining your pictare, Which 1 had in- 
advertently put on as a bracelet; ſurely 
no girl intent on conqueſt, ever wore ſo 
injudicious an ornament! I withdrew my 
hand in violent diſpleaſure! he fat down 
and looked extremely thoughtful. Hen- 
rietta, not till that inſtant did I. recollect 
that your parſon 8 name was Wentworth 
he 


De it is, 1 very thence Wentworth, ; 
who* ſo captivated you at Lady N—'$1- 
ar here is ſomething myſterious in all this; 
ta, Mot 4 word did I hear of your intended 
d, Priſit to Bloomfield, till after your interview 
ur With this liccle—help me to an epithet—T 
at Im half inclined to be ſcurrilous and call 
ey ames! no wonder, foiled and diſap- 
ce pointed as I have been, Yes; it appears 
re Mut too plainly, that you are already on 
Al erms. The poor Dean is wonderfully 
b. Jindebted to his nephew for his company 
he No entomb himſelf alive with an old gouty, 
nd HNuerulous man in the depth of winter! 
t; and this too from no motives, but the an- 
ng tiquated ones of duty and compaſſion | 
ly Nrery probable, truly. hy ow 1 amen, 
ſuch ſaints! 
And you too, my feel e e 
90 rietta! to exchange the delightful buſtle: 
Jof the town—the: enchanting variety of 
brilliant aſſemblies —crowded theatres 
4 perfamed beaux —fluttering belles and the 
never-ending. diverſity of pleaſures which 
Icke life of a \ fige ery affords. To forges. 


he NES all 
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all 8 ſulfer 4 Ben exile i in 


this now dreary retreat! a retreat deprived 
of every chearful ray, but that which the 


ſmile of friendly love diffuſes through its 


gloom. Ah no, the ſacrifice was too 


great to be offered at the ſhrine of friend- 
ſhip. Love aſſerts his prerogative, and 


marks the victim as his own. - | 
When kae tea- table was removed, the | 
Dean 


propoſed a party at whiſt. 1 de- 
clined playing, and your parſon, mine, 


alas! no longer, followed my example. 
Ih be four antients placed themſelves at the 
cCard-table, and Wentworth and I retired 
to the fire-ſide. This was as it ought to 


be. I felt myſelf inclined to be very talk- 
ative, nor did I reſtrain my volubility ! [ 


had a moſt convenient hearer—he aſſented 
to every thing I ſaid, bur ſtill kept his eye, 


fixed on the picture. I ſpitefully drew on 
my glove. Deprived of their favourite 


object, his eyes were now at liberty; they 
beam vith a ſweetneſs and animation I have 

| ſeldom ſeen equalled. Henrietta, I half 
forgive the deceit you have practiſed. I 

7 158 07 could 
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cos ſake my life he opened his lips at 

leaſt a dozen times, to enquire about the 
picture and its original, but that trou- 

nad bleſome thing, called modeſty, as often | 

d ſealed them up again. J penetrated = 
nd ſentiments, and reſolving to keep the poor 
monſter no longer in ſuſpenſe, I pulled 

be! off my glove, and taking my little rival 
from my arm, From the attention with 


- « which you examine this portrait,” ſaid * 
f - 
e 6e J, I fancy, Mr. Wentworth, you are not 


e © vnacquainted with the original; the 
d © lady who ſat for it, is my moſt intimate 


0 ; 28 friend. 33 1 | : 13 38 
5 « Is it poſſible,” cried he, aki the 
[ picture from my hand, ** is Henrietta 


„ Willmore, your friend.” | -- 
A lively bluſh * his Tag: 28 fron 1 
. 50 — 

Lou ſee, e you wes have. 


; 1 wade no ſlight impreſſion, when on only 
one interview, he fo per fectly recollected 
f your features. You are caught already, | 
= ? friend,” thought I, © and my efforts 4 


„will be b ang 3» "WM 
Toi. 1-- 0 Means 
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- dfevntime he examined the picture, che 
lkeneſs, he acknowledged was ſtriking, 
but the countenance was not ſufficiently 
animated. I was on the point of telling 
| im), that the painter who would fatisfy a 
lover, muſt copy from a Venus; but re- 
 ficfting that a hint of this nature, might 
de rather premature, I wiſely liſtened in 
filence ; do you not admire my diſcretion ? 
« Yet,” continued he, after a pauſe, © it is 
% unjuſt to cenſure the artiſt for not imi- 
< tating. graces, which are inimitable.” 

My aunt, who fat with her back to us, 
on hearing your name, turned and aſked 
Mr. Wentworth, if he was acquainted 
with you; he replied, he had ſeen you. 

„Then let me tell you, Mr. Went- 
% worth, you have ſeen one of the wor- 
4 thieſt young women in Ireland; to ſay 
nothing of her perſon, for of that every 
% one can be a judge; yet how many 
« girls in her ſituation, would be proud 
© of parading ſuch a figure, in every 


« public place; but though ſhe has been 


« brought up, as I may ſay, in the lap 
| * of 


0 — 


ce of vanity and extravagance, ihe is han 


40 ble and unaſſuming, and will, I am 
| « certain, make an excellent houſewife. 


It is true, ſhe is little indebted to her 

< mother's example, Lady Willmore, 

4% poor woman! ? - 
« Every one, my dane ſiſter, inter- 


rupted my grandmother, with that bene- 


volence which ſo ftrongly tinctures every 
word ſhe utters, every one, like Lady 


„ Willmore, has ſome favourite foible,” - 


0 My aunt, Madam,” replied I, means 


only to place my Henrietta's virtues in 
the faireſt light, by ſhewing how few 


“ advantages ſhe received from ed u- 

& cation,” 1 
“Four aunt's e 4 replied ſhe, | 

te are always good-natured, but your 


„Henrietta needs no foil; nor if the 


« did, would ſhe with to find one in her 


I mother.“ 


The old gentleman now 8 to expa- 
tiate on your ſublime perfections; and for 


half an hour, your praiſes were reverbe- 


rated from the four corners of the whilſt 
D 2 7 table, 
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table, while he ſat with his mouth, ears 


and eyes extended to their utmoſt limits, 
to catch the enchanting accents. 1 
« What,” cried I! impatient at the 


impertinence of the converſation, * are 


« you never to have done? I believe, you 


&« will be tempted to pay her divine ho- 


**© nours, and I expect ere long, to be 


ce held a pagoda, eee to her * 


= nityſhip ! [0 

© If your friend, 185 replied V Wentworth; 
* be ſuch as ſhe is repreſented, the ex- 
« cellence of the object of our worſhip, 
vill half abſolve idolatry from guilt.” 
And now, Henrietta, if your foul is 


liberal enough to prefer love and a cot- 
tage with Wentworth, to a Duke and 


ambition, haſten your return to Bloom- 
Field. I have been enquiring into the ſtate 
of your ſwain's finances, and though they 
are not at preſent, in a very flouriſhing 
condition, his future proſpects are more 
promiſing. The Dean is to make him his 
heir, and he admires you ſo violently, that 


8 1 no oppoſition to fear from that 


quarter; 
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quarter; or if the old gentleman were 


inclined to prove refractory, Aunt Sophy's 


influence would enſure his conſent. Per- 
haps you fancy me in jeſt all this time; if 
you do, I afſure you, you are greatly 
miſtaken. You ridicule the idea of love 


at firſt fight. | Now, though I am by no 


means an advocate for thoſe ſudden. paſ- 
ſions, of which we have ſuch numerous 


inſtances in plays and novels, nor can 


poſſibly conceive that a permanent attach- 
ment, can be the. conſequence of an in- 


ſtantaneous impreſſion; 1 do yet believe, 


that even on a firſt interview, a mind of 


much ſenſibility may be exceedingly cap- 


tivazed. How irreſiſtible is a beautiful 
form, when animated by a'ſoal ſtill more 
lovely! but the feelings I ſpeak of, are 
widely diſſimilar. from that admiration of 
beauty, which the vicious feel as forcibly 


as the virtuous : it is the ſympathy of a 


noble and elegant mind on the recognition 
of a * of congenial excellence. 8 


4 — 


Þ of 5 ; 046 Inter- 


r 
5 Interrupted is my learned diſſertation 
by the dinner bell! in this old faſhioned 


manſion, every thing moves by clock. 
work, except 


'Your's, 


| DELIA BLOOMFIELD, 


LETTER VIII 
Henrietta IVillmore to Delia Bloomfield, 


O not miſconceive me, my dear 
Delia, when I acknowledge I re- 
ceived great ſatisfaction from your letter; 
it was ſatisfaction entirely abſtracted from 
all ſelfiſh views; on your account ] rejoice 
that you have got ſo agreeable an addition 
to your little ſociety, and am pleaſed that 
you agree with me in your approbation of . 
Wentworth. 


I own, 


ion 


„ 5 


I own, I ſhould have taken your whim- 


. fical epiſtle entirely in jeſt, were it not 


for the ſeriouſneſs of the latter part. In- 
deed, my dear, you are as fanciful as my 
mother, and it is the ſame partial fond- 


neſs which miſleads you both, 


Perhaps ere this, you have experienced 
the juſtice of your obſervation on love at 
firſt ſight; for it ſeems to me, not im- 


F probable, that Delia appeared more at- 
tractive in the eyes of Wentworth, than 


Henrietta, even allowing the latter ſome 
little ſuperiority in point of external form; 
for the air, the voice, the countenance, 
the manners, ſpeak a language, infinitely 
more intereſting to the feelings, than a 


dazzling cbmplexion, or a ſymmetry of 
features. I wiſh my conjectures may be 


right, Wentworth, ſeems formed to your 
taſte, and you mult be agreeable to his; 
nor would his want of fortune be an ob- 
jection with you, who have ſufficient to 
exalt the man you find worthy. of your 
hand, to a ſtate of independence and af- 


fluence. But it is by no means impro- _ 


Wa. bable, 


/ 


N 


man r - 


bable, that the heart which we are ſo po- 
litely and ſo generouſly complimenting 
- .each other with, may be, meantime, en- 


tirely devoted to ſome unknown princeſs ! 


for I believe young men of much ſen- | 


ſibility, ſeldom arrive at his years, with- 
out forming ſome attachment of the tender 
kind. However, as a friend at leaſt, his 
Preſence will contribute to render your 
ſolitude leſs tireſome, 

Lady Harriot, J ſuppoſe, 1 informed 
you of her ſon's arrival. Lord Archer 


is really an elegant young man, and re- 
ſembles his mother extremely. His fine 


black eyes have all the fire that animates 
hers with a peculiar expreſſion of vivacity 
and penetration. His manners poſſeſs the 
eaſe which diſtinguiſhes the man of faſhion, 
Sand his converſation is lively, ſenſible, 


and unconſtrained; though not, I think, 


devoid of a little tincture of ſatire; but it 


is of that ſpecies, which being entirely 


exempt from the ſeverity of ill- nature, 
is far from creating either ae, or ap- 
Prehenſion. 


The 


> 
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The viſits with which the Duke ſtill 
honours us, give riſe to a thouſand diſ- 
quieting apprehenſions. I begin to fear 
my. mother's conjectures are not without 
foundation. If his future conduct ſhould 
juſtify my fears, how can I—how ought 
I to act? To follow the dictates of my 
own inclinations and reject his addreſſes, 


I really believe would put a period to my 


mother's exiſtence! Pray heaven I may be, 
ſpared the trial. Grandeur and ambition 
no longer captivate my wiſhes, my ſoul 
has experienced their futility and ſighs for 
the calm ſerenity of domeſtic life, 'The 
glittering ſcenes in which-I have been en- 


gazed againſt my.inclinations and my judg- 


ment, have inſpired me with an averſion 


for parade and vanity, and this diſguſt has 


been heightened by the ruinous effects they 
have produced on my mother 8 nn 


5 * circumſtances. OT" Fg 


Mr. Stanhope is . hw as Con- 


tinent, he viſited us yeſterday, but was 
very coldly received by my mother. If 1 


am not deceived, he ſtill retains the fa- 
"Wt. ee! 1 vourable 


# 


vourable ſentiments he once avowedly en- 
tertained of me. I almoſt repent my re- 


; _jeftion of a man whoſe conduct evinced 


him ſo worthy of eſteem ; but in that af- 


fair, you know, I was entirely influenced 
- by my mother ; and indeed I am well 
convinced, her only objection to Mr. 
Stanhope was, his want of a title. 


of being influenced by fuch a motive, 
though my diſinclination to change a 
ſituation, which was at that time but too 
happy, induced me to acquieſce in her de- 


termination with pleaſure; but my cir- 
eumſtances are ſo greatly altered ſince that 
period, that were he now-Miined to re. 


pew his addreſſes, I never could fo greatly 
fubdue my ſpirit, as to receive in adverſity 
de hand of a man, who in more pro- 
ſperous days had been rejected, and by my 


mother, with ſome degree of ſcorn, Per- 


haps J am too proud—in time my mind 


may acquire humility, and learn to con- 


form itſelf to the lowlinefs of my fortunes 
but the leſſon is too difficult to be antained 


You 
know me too well to imagine me capable 


wy) m1 n 4&5 
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on a ſudden. Every day ſeems to add to 
the diſtreſſes of my ſituation. Oh that 1 
could fly to Bloomfield, and loſe thoſe 


| painful remembrances in the ſociety of the 


dear circle, I ſo unwillingly quitted ! but 


what encreaſes my chagrin is, the appre- 


henſion that my mother will not ſuffer me 


to enjoy this pleaſure—a pleaſure on which | 


I had ſo fondly fixed my wiſhes, _ 
HENRIETTA WILLMORE. 


Lad Harriot Bhomfield to Lady Wharton, 


TY ſon is FAY my dear G ſter, and 
if the partiality of a mother does 


not e me, a more accompliſhed young 


nobleman ſhines not i in the brilliant circle 
of the Britiſh court ! yer I fear his courſe. 
> of 


ot life abroad, has been extremely difti- I 


pated but reflection and maturer years p 
will naturally lead t to more rational pur- 8 
F m_— | S. 


Oh Maria! if the ſplendid hopes I have © 
cheriſhed' of his future fortunes, ſhould In. 
now be fruftrated ! if the glittering fabric f. 


F have endeavoured to raiſe, with ſuch un- In 

remitting vigilance— fuch- unwearied at- 40 

tention, > Wiſe now fall to the ground WM 
and how unſtableis the foundation which e 
at preſent ſupports it? the whims of a |} ;, 


| headftrong youth! the caprices of a girl! 9 

but every thing has hitherto ſucceeded to x 

my wifhes; from the paſt, then, let me d 

diaw a favourable preſage of the future. ti 

Delia is at preſent diſengaged; her heart 1 

has at length overcome that unfortunate ii 
attachment, which to me was productive 

of ſo much anxiety and pain. A ſoul of c 

the leaſt ſenſibility, mult be charmed with | y 

the "graces of her perſon—the ſweetneſs | 0 

of her temper the innocent gaiety of her a 

manners—the fineneſs of her underſtand. (| þ 
ing, and the n. of her heart—and 
ſure 


* 
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ſure no Lewe breaſt, undefended by a 


prior poſſeſſion, could return the affection 
of ſuch a man as Archer, with indiffer- 
ence. I have engaged him, though he 
expreſſed infinite reluctance, to attend me 
next week to Bloomfield. I have repre- 


ſented Delia as a plain country-girl, and 


his ſurpriſe at finding her ſo amiable and 
accompliſhed, will place her perfections 
in a fairer light for brilliant deſcriptions, 
exaggerated by the ardour of a youthful 


Imagination, excite expectations too. ſan- 


guine to be gratified by human perfec- 
tion; and we frequently find ourſelves 
diſpleaſed and diſappointed - with objects 
that might have been the ſource of pecu- 


liar delight, if they had been g++ 


in leſs glowing colours. 

Henrietta Willmore, 1 believe, will ae⸗ 
company us to Bloomfield, I own 1 
was ſomewhat apprehenſive of the effect 
of her beauty, but Archer beheld it with 
all the indifference I could wiſh; and if I 


* not age mas in his character, 


Delia 's 
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Delia's temper and manners are more 


adapted to his taſte. 

How much have I fuffered m 1 
could bring affairs, even to this juncture; 
but how much more ſhall I undergo ere 

they can arrive at the ſo much wiſhed for 
criſis! A perpetual anxiety,.a trembling 
ſolicitude hangs continually about my 


| heart, and depreſſes my ſpirits! my flum- 
bers are broken by diſquieting appre- 
1 rife from my pillow a ſtranger 


henſions. 
to the ſoft repoſe that crowns the reſt of 


unſuſpicious innocence. The proſpect of 
Bloomfield's immediate return from Ame- 
Should 


they meet — ſhould they come to an eclair- 


rica, gives me infinite uncaſiaeſs, 


ciffement—ſhould Delia diſcover the arti- 


| fices by which they were ſeparated—how 


would my flattering hopes be blaſted in 
an inſtant! ſhame, diſappointment and. 


contempt would be the fruits of my pain- 
ful efforts! yet as the moſt generous 
minds are ever moſt open to deceit, I might 
fill, perhaps, impoſe upon Delia's cre- 
_— ; and availing myſelf of the aſ- 

cendency | 
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cendency I have gained over her done 
notwichſianding appearances, ſtill induce 
her to believe me innocent, | | 
Nor can I, Maria, think I have done 
her an injury, in preventing her from uni- 
| ting herſelf to a man, who, notwithſtand- 
ing appearances, might have proved ex- 
tremely unworthy of her tenderneſs, Fa- 
tal experience has taught me the emptineſs 
of thoſe viſtonary ſchemes of felicity, thoſe 
bright delufions which enchant the roman- 
tic mind! Contrary to the inclinations, - 

nay in direct oppoſition to the advice of 

my friends, I conferred my hand and for- 
tune on a man, who, though he appeared 
to my blind partiality the moſt deſerving 
and honourable, evinced himſelf the moſt 
unworthy and perfidious of his ſex, 
Abandoned by a huſband I adored, for- 
faken for a wretch who poſſeſſed no charm. 
but that of ſuperior wickedneſs to recom- 
mend her—how many years did I languiſh 
in obſcurity—a widowed wife in the bloom 
of youth and beauty] a juſt indignation 
it is true, enabled me to conquer an ill 
ym 


placed tenderneſs, and to reject with diſ- 
dain an offer of re- union with an ingrate 
who had betrayed my affection and ſquan- 


dered my fortune in profuſion and vice. 


Shunning and ſhunned by mankind, all 
my views and affections were concentered 
in my ſon, and to his education I entirely. 
devoted my time. I impreſſed on his 
mind that principle of obedience, which 


is the firſt ſentiment a judicious precep- 
tor will inculcate. To enforce the influ- 
ence of inſtruction, children muſt be taught 


to reverence the perſon who offers it. 
They obſerve our actions with a ſcrutiny 
of which we are little aware, and when 


they perceive us ſubject to the ſame paſ- 
ſions and caprices as themſelves, the vene- 
ration which is requiſite to give weight to 


every precept is too ſoon exchanged for 


diſobedience. and contempt. But children 
muſt be taught to love as well as to fear; 
reproof muſt be blended with tenderneſs, 
and correction tempered with lenity. Gen- 


tleneſs, ſupported by a proper degree of 


reſolution, is the moſt effectual way of ac- 
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quiring an aſcendancy over the paſſions of 
others. Baſe and ſervile ſouls may crouch 


beneath the bitterneſs of reproach and the 
harſhneſs of ſeverity, but in more noble 


Y natures they excite a ſpirit of oppoſition 


not eaſily allayed. The generality of wo- 
men, I have often remarked, appear 
ſtrangely unconſcious of the advantages 


they might in this reſpect derive from the 


ſoftneſs and flexibility which are the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing characterics of the ſex; but 
nothing is ſo prejudicial to the female in- 


tereſt, as the perverſe and contradictory 


humour which is ſo frequently prevalent. 
A ſeeming acquieſcence with the ſentiments 
of others, is the almoſt infallible method 
of leading them in the end to * our 


own. 


| When my huſband's death had rendered 

my circumſtances more eaſy, and that I 
had ſent my ſon to compleat his ſtudies at 
Oxford—when you with difficulty drew 
me from my ſolitude, you know I had 


frequent opportunities of marrying to ad- 
; OT but diſguſted as I was with 


| mankind, 
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mankind, I rejected them hoot heſi- 
tation. Mr. Bloomfield would have ſhared 
the fate of his rivals, bad you not ſo 
ſtrongly repreſented to me the happy ef- 


fects, of which his alliance might be pro- 


ductive in reſpect to the future fortunes of 
my ſon. Entirely indifferent to Mr. Bloom- 
Held's perſon, to remain unmarried, would 
have been infinitely more agreeable to my 
inclinations, but every conſideration was 
ſacrificed to maternal tenderneſs. My 
ſon, meantime, had formed a connection 
which. threatened to deſtroy my ſchemes 
for his advancement. You know with 


wlhat difficulty I weaned him from this at- 


tachment. I laid aſide the authority of a 
parent, and expuſtulated with the gen- 
tleneſs of a friend. I wept—lI entreated— 
but he remained fixed in his determination, 


till as my laſt and moſt prevailing argu- 


ment, I acquainted him with my intention 


of accepting Mr. Bloomfield's propoſal, 


which enabled me to aſſign to him my 
. Jointure of ſeven hundred a year. © I need 


not,“ continued 1“ * out to you 
3 2 the 
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« the motives which incite meto this ſtep ; 
« they are ſufficiently obvious. You may 
« now with more propriety purſue the 
dictates of your inclinations—your ob- 
« ſtinacy, it is true, may break a heart 
| 4 whoſe tenderneſs it could not conquer l“ 
Overcome by this generoſity, he threw 
himſelf on his knees before me and pro- 
miſed an entire ſubmiſſion to my will: yet 
when I beheld his emotions—when I ſaw 
him raiſe his ſtreaming eyes to heaven and 
deprecate its wrath, as he wrote his laſt 
adieu to Miſs Sackville; I was on the 
point of relinquiſhing my flattering views 
and conſenting to his wiſhes | but a mo- 


— 


* I ment's reflection on my paſt life reſtored 
nme to my ſenſes. Shall the complaints 
of a love-ſick boy,” ſaid I, over 
mc come my fortitude! ſuch were once my 
. feelings, when the hand of friendſhip 
5 * endeavoured to pluck from my breaſt 
bs 6 that fatal paſſion which was the bitter 
ban ſource of ſo much anguiſh and dif+ 
— | Gann 


Warm 


ö . 


Warm in my imagination, romantic in 


my ſentiments, I entered the world with 


that contempt of riches ſo natural to young 


and generous minds; to thoſe, eſpecially, 
who have never known the want of them; 


for like moſt other bleſſings, we are un- 


conſcious of their value, until after we 


have loſt them. When by my own im- 


prudence I found myſelf reduced to indi- 
gence and obſcurity, I. experienced the 
juſtice of this obſervation. The reſpe& 
and attention with which I had hitherto 


been treated, I now found to be entirely 


dependent on the fortune of which my own 


Pride was wounded by a diſcover y fo mor- 


tifying, my mind was impreſt with a con- 


viction of the importance of wealth, and 
 _ reſolution of acquiring it, if poſlible, for 
a ſon to whom all my tenderneſs was now 
transferred. You pointed out an union 
with Mr. Bloomfield, as a means of gra- 
tify ing my warmeſt expectations; yet had 


I foreſeen the obſtacles that impeded my 


deũgns, believe me, Maria, I ſhould 
never 


an 
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never have embarked in them. Delia's 
attachment to Bloomfield, was then un- 
known to me; a ſhort reſidence in the fa- 
mily diſcovered it, but I conſidered i it as 
one of thoſe childiſh fancies which fade 

from the memory and ſcarcely leave a trace 
behind; and I falſely flattered myſelf that 
her mind was too volatile to retain a laſt- 
ing impreſſion, When the ſoul is engroſ- 


ſed- by one favourite project, difficulties 


ſerve only to encreaſe the ardour of our 


purſuit. 


When Bloomfield returned to Scbeleng 
to finiſh his ſtudies, by intercepting his 
letters to Delia, I eaſily convinced her of 
his falſhood and prevailed on her to ac- 
company me to France. ; 

Bloomfield, on receiving no anſwers to 
his letters, left Scotland abruptly and re- 
turned to Ireland to ſatisfy his doubts. 


Our journey to France appeared a ſufficient 
confirmation; in a tranſport of jealous rage 


he purchaſed a commiſſion in a regiment, : 


which was then embarking for America, | 
and departed i in a week, .. 2 
| ** his 
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This was beyond my moſt combine 


hopes—yet how little ſatisfaction did 1 


_ derive from the ſucceſs of my artiſices! 


| Delia's pride and delicacy enabled her at 
firſt to ſupport Bloomfield's fancied incon- 
ſtancy with firmneſs ; but I ſoon diſcovered 
through the veil of this affected compo- 
Fare, a heart bleeding with anguiſh. Yet 
ſhe uttered no complaints—ſhe declined 
no party of pleaſure, I propoſed for her 
amuſement; a ſuperficial obſerver might 
have been deceived, but her loſt vivacity 
and the ſickly langour that took poſſeſſion 
of her countenance ſoon avowed her latent 
diſcontent. Alarmed and terrified at an in- 


diſpoſition which I too juſtly attributed to 


myſelf, I watched over her delining health 
with an anxiety more than maternal. My 
| boſom was agitated with the moſt diſtrac- 


ting apprehenſions and the keeneſt remorſe, 


Had it been poſſible to have reſtored 
Bloomfield to her wiſhes, without expoſing 
myſelf to abhorrence and contempt, 1 


would have renounced my flattering views 


with pleaſure. Oh Maria, how intricate 
| : © me 


ſerenity —and though ſhe no longer retains 


| „ . | a 7 
are the mazes of deceic! entangled as I 


was, I found it impoſſible to recede, and 


when I looked forward, horror and deſo- 
lation prefented themſelves to my view! 


Delia, meantime, appeared ſerene - and 
tranquil. I had always loved her charac- 
| ter, but now I reverenced it. She ſuſtained © 


the infirmities of her conſtitution, and the 
anguiſh of her mind with a kind of plain- 
tive dignity of uncomplaining reſignation, 
which affected me more deeply than the 
bittereſt lamentations. She perceived my 
diſtreſs and ſolicitude with the moſt lively 
gratitude, and when ſhe has preſſed my 
hands to her lips, and bathed them in tears 
of tenderneſs, I have flung myſelf beſide 
her in unutterable agony, and wept like 
the ſavage Hyena over the victim of my 
cruelty. 

But why this recapitulation of my ſuf- 
ferings! why does my memory recall thoſe 


painful retroſpe&ts! Time and her native 


air have reſtored to Delia her health and 


her 


as 
- 
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her natural exccſſing. vivacity, ber temper 
is ſtill ſprightly and playful. 
Lou, Maria, are the only e of 


the ſecret conflicts of my ſoul—in pouring 


them into your friendly boſom, I find « 
melancholy ſatisfaction. 


I ſhall write to you from Bloomfield, | 


my dear ſtr Ren 
Adieu! 


LETTER X. 


45 . to Lord Revell. 
Dublin. 


OUR prognoſtics in reſpect to the 
weather were perfectly right, we had 
a fair wind, and my voyage would have 
been a pleaſant one, if I could have di- 
veſted my ſelf of the regret with Which! 


contemplated the Gallic ſhore as It flowly | 


receded — my view. 


In 


HARRIOT BLOOMFIELD. 


LD. 


me his intereſt at Court. 


In a few hours we beheld the cdl] 
cliffs of Albion—bur I felt no filial tran- 
ſports as I approached the land of my 
forefathers, Had I been permitted to 
remain in it, however, my mortification 
would have been ſupportable ; but you 
know the reſidence of my mother's conſort 


is in Dublin, and it was neceſſary that I 


ſhould join her there, 

Lady Harriot received me with inex- 
preſſible delight; ſhe imagines my return 
was entirely influenced by motives of duty, 
and I ſuffered her to remain in the pleaſing 
error, though if my fortune had been 
more adequate to my neceſlities, I fear the 


calls of duty would have been heard in 


vain. 
My mother ſtill looks young and hand- 


ſome, and the good man her huſband has 


erected her into an oracle, whoſe ſage 
advices he makes the rule of his conduct, 
and the guide of every action. He treats 
me with particular attention, and promiſes 
Yet, though I 
am not in circumſtances to be oyer nice, I 

Vol. I. = ſcorn 


ſcorn to mingle with the corrupt and venal 


herd of paraſites who hover there like 
crows around a carrion. Neither, indeed, 
would I accept of any employment which 
would oblige me to reſide in this king- 
dom. The amor patriæ ſeems to be an in- 
ſtinctive principle, and Ireland can offer 
me no inducement ſo powerful as to _ 
its impulſes, 

This city is greatly improved fince I 
laſt viſited it, and the iſle of ſaints ap- 
pears to be metamorphoſed into a land of 
warriours. You will expect me to ſay 
ſomething of public entertainments; but 
let it ſuffice to tell you that I have found 
none—and as for private circles, cards 
conſtitute the eternal buſineſs of the old, 
and dancing 1s the prevailing paſſion of 


the young. Dancing, indeed, is reduced 


to a ſcience which is ſtudied by all ranks, 


ages, and denominations. The children, 


fathers, mothers, auntspuncles, and grand- 
mothers all learn together and compoſe 
one motley cotillon, Every winter new 
modes are introduced by ſome French 


| laguais, | 
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laguais, or diſbanded fidler from the Opera 
Houſe, and our veteran pupils receive their 


leſſons with the ſame docility and practiſe 


them with unwearied aſſiduity, until they 


dance into that oblivion on whoſe verge 


they totter! 


The genius of this A's appears to 


bear a ſtriking reſemblance to that of the 


French. The ſame love of pleaſure—the 
ſame pride and almoſt the ſame vanity pre- 
vails in both. I wiſh I could carry the 
reſemblance {till farther and obſerve in the 
Iriſh the frugality which regulates the 
economy of the French. But here the 
chain ſeems broken, though we may again 
trace a ſimilitude in the gaiety of their 
tempers and the courteſy of their manners, 
They are an amiable, hoſpitable and agree- 


able people, but blindfolded by pride, 
_ corrupted by luxury and enſlaved by diſ- 


fipation, Let when I fee the numberleſs 
edifices that are conſecrated to the moit 


benevolent purpoſes, When I meet the 


numerous train of orphans and widows 


who have been © viſited in their affliction.“ 
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When I caſt my eye over the records of 
public humanity and beneficence, and 
conſider the indigence of the people whoſe 


compaſſion has produced ſuch extraordi- 
nary exertions! every diſadvantageous 


impreſſion fades from my mind, and my 
fancy repreſents the figure of charity hover- 


ing on guardian wings around this city, 


and extending her veil over its follies and 
| its crimes |! 

Adieu, 

: ARCHER, 


= —— ooo 
LETTER XI. 
Lord Archer to Lord Nu. 


EAR Revell, why do you not write 
to me? already I find my ſituation 

ſufficiently irkſome ; add not then to my 
mortification the melancholy apprehenſion 
of being forgotten by my friends—of being 
doubly exiled from their preſence and from 
ir affections! 
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I find this city inſupportably ſtupid! 
yet were J at liberty to return to Paris 
my total ruin muſt be the conſequence of 


ſuch a ſtep; for you know my extrava- 


gance has already contributed to encumber 


an eſtate which had been previouſly ſo 


heavily loaded by my father's debts, 
You will ſuggeft to me the expedient 
which is generally the reſource of perſons 


in a ſimilar ſituation, and adviſe me to 


try a matrimonial ſcheme like other ruined 
noblemen. No—Revell, though I do not 
aſpire to any ſingular ſanity of morals, I 


can never ſubmit to the meanneſs of en- 
deavouring to cheat a woman in a legal 
way of her fortune and repoſe. The rob 
ber, who, in open defiance of the laws of 


his country, demands your money en the 
highway, appears to me in a point of view 
more honourable and honeſt than the vil 
lain, who, ſcreening himſelf beneath their 
ſhadow, preys without remorſe on the in- 
nocent and unwary, and aggravates his 


| guilt by the baſeſt ingratitude. I ſhould 1 


be that villain, Revell, were I with this 
E 3 ._ vw 
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view to endeavour to enſnare an unſufpec. 
ting female heart without inclination or 
ability to give my own 1n return! for 


though I am at preſent entirely unattached 


to any particular object, the purſuits and 
amuſements which for ſome years paſt have 


engaged my attention, co-operating with 


an early diſappointment, have erazed from 
my mind that native ſenſibility - thoſe finer 
ſenſations which diſpoſe the youthful heart 
to receive and cheriſh the moſt facinating 
of all paſſions! 

Revell, I look back with regret to the 
treaſure I have loſt—the gem I have thrown 
away, like an idiot unconſcious of its 
value! after having ſteeped my ſenſes in 
exceſs and diſſipation, when remorſe, dif- 
quietude, ſatiety, the ſure attendants of un- 
lawful pleaſure—afſume their empire in 
my breaſt—the gentle form of my Louiſa 
rifes to my imagination! her humid eyes, 
beaming with reproachful tendernefs, ſeem 
to enquife in- -filent language why ſhe 
% was abandoned !” ſhe recalls to my view 
thoſe happy hours when youthful inno- 

cence, 


cence, native vivacity and artleſs affection 
gave a reliſh to every amuſement and ren- 
dered the moſt trifling delightful ! had ſhe 
conſented to a private union, my fortune, 
then unimpaired by extravagance, had 
been ſufficient to ſupport us in affluence, 
though not in ſplendour. Whilſt our chil- 
dren prattled around us, ours had been 
the delightful and honourable taſk of lead- 
ing their inexperienced ſteps in the paths 


of virtue, and impreſſing fair and inge- 


nuous ſentiments on their yielding minds 
Revell, my mother's miſtaken policy has 
undone me! yet why do I accuſe her? 
Was it not her duty as a parent to diſſuade 
her child from a ſtep which ſhe conſidered 
as prejudicial to his intereſt ? let me throw 
the blame where it is more juſtly due—on 
my own irreſolution ! 

How muſt Louiſa's gentle ſpirit have 


ſuffered by my deſertion ! yet her feelings, 


however poignant and ſevere they may 
have been, were ſoft and gentle compared 


to the pangs which tortured this apoſtate _ 


= boſom ; 
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boſon : for the ſorrows of the innocent t. 
and elevated mind | 0 


« Whilſt they n —exalt, 
« And conſcious virtue mitigates the pang.“ 


f 
The ſpirit and ſenſe which ſo peculiarly r 
diſtinguiſhed her, enabled her to drive an 1 
unworthy object from her heart, and to 1 1 
beſtow her hand on a man whoſe generous 7 
affect ion merited the ineſtimable gift. c 
I know you will laugh at this ſententious i 
\ 

c 


epiſtle and in truth I begin to ſuſpect I 
have made myſelf ſomewhat ridiculous in 


writing in this ſtrain to a fellow of your 
principles. You muſt not, however, ex- f 
poſe me to the fraternity—and as to your L 
own private opinion, I do not imagine I 
ſhall ſuffer much in it. For notwithſtand- ; 


ing the levity, not to ſay profligacy of 

your conduct, a few rays of ſenſe and 

good, nature will ſometimes break through 

the clouds which obſcure them, and are 

EA: iſcernible amidſt a thouſand errors: but 
N we "inſtead of being fixed and ſteady lights to 

guide you in the right way - they reſemble 
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the wild meteors of the night, and ſerve 
only to render your ncellectual „ dark- 
„* neſs viſible.” 

Well ! how go on our beans eſprits? all 


fire and frolic as uſual, I ſuppoſe. How 


many have precipitated themſelves to the 
Ely ſian ſhades ſince my departure? though 
I fear they ſtand a better chance of ſound- 
ing the deep abyſs of gloomy Tartarus ! 
do they ever enquire for their abſent bro- 
ther? do they even regret his exile? But 
why do I aſk! amuſement 1s the goddeſs 
of their idolatry ! they have no time to 
devote to the impertinent interruptions of 
friendſhip l yet how ardently do I wiſh to 


return to them!] furely their ſociety poſſeſ- 


ſes a charm like that attributed to the rat- 


tle-ſnake, which is ſaid to facinate the ani- 


mal it 1s going to devour. 

My time hangs heavily on my heady 1 
know not how to diſpoſe of it. My ſpirits 
feem infeted by the gloomy atmoſphere 
of this kingdom, Next week I am to at- 


tend my mother in a viſit ſhe makes to a 
daughter of Mr, Bloomfield's, by a former 


E 5 Vile, 
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wife, who reſides with her grandfather in 
the county of Wicklow, ſome thirty miles 
hence, I ſhall be introduced to ſome cu- 
rious groupe, I ſuppoſe. I entreated her 
to give orders that M/s might be brought 
to town to. ſpare us the trouble of this 
diſagreeable expedition; or at leaſt to 
defer it a few months longer—but ſhe re- 
mained fixed in her determination, and 
could not with decency refuſe to accom- 
pany her. 

1 have been introduced to a very fine 
girl ſince my arrival, to Henrietta Will- 
more. | beheld this young lady with ſen- 
fations ſimilar to thoſe with which I con- 
templated the Venus de Medicis—that 
model of perfection, which, however, the 


fair Henrietta does not in the leaſt re- 
ſemble. Certain it is, the ancients and 


moderns differ extremely i in their ideas of 
beauty. 

But what prepoſſeſſes me more in. Hen- 
rietta Willmore's favour, than the perſonal 


attractions ſhe ſo eminently poſſeſſes, is 


her entire exemption from the conceit and 
vanity 


_— 
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vanity which render the converſation of 
thoſe women who fancy themſelves beau- 
ties ſo peculiarly inſipid and diſguſting. 
Indeed the dowager, her mother, enjoys a 
ſuperabundant proportion of thoſe faſhion- 
able qualities, and 1s perpetually wound- 
ing the delicacy of her lovely daughter. 


The latter is to accompany us in our ex- 


curſion—and her ſociety will conduce to 
render it more tolerable, 

Adieu, my next ſhall be from Bloom- 
field, the name of the family manſion, 
where doubtleſs I ſhall find much leiſure 


for writing and very few ſubjects. 


ARCHER. 
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LETTER XII. 


Hunrietia Willmare to Delia Blumfeld. 


R. STANHOPE, who fince his ar- 
| rival has doubtleſs been informed 
of the diſtreſſes of our ſituation, has re- 


newed his generous propoſals, which have 


been rejected by my mother with even 
more hauteur than formerly, I was not 
even conſulted on the occafion, and was 


informed of this circumſtance by accident. 
Her caution was unneceſſary, for though 
I always eſteemed Mr. Stanhope, and would 


have received his addreſles it they had been 


authorized by her approbation, the rea- 


ſons mentioned in my laſt ſtill influence my 
mind too ſtrongly to allow me to. accept 
them at preſent. | 

I am interrupted by my mother, 


Delia, 


Delia, when you read the encloſed, you 


may form ſome idea of the miſery of your 


friend ! 


— 


To Lady Willmore. 


4 The generous eſteem with which your 


ladyſhip honours me, induces me to 
throw off the diſguiſe which has hitherto 
concealed my ſentiments, and reveal 
them without reſerve to your view. 

The laws of delicacy, perhaps would 


impoſe a longer filence—but the neceſ- 


ſity which obliges me to ſwerve from 
its dictates, will plead my excuſe. 
« Your penetration, Madam, muſt ere 


this, have diſcovered my attachment to 


your lovely daughter—though when 1 
have reflected on the diſparity of our 
years and ſome other unpropitious cir- 
cumſtances, I have been aſtoniſhed at 
the preſumption of my wiſhes, and have 
frequently left her preſence covered with 


* contuſion ! but they are novices in love 


who fancy it is to be combated by rea» 
ſon! an irreſiſtible charm attracted me 
& to 


Mm 2 3.7 
to your houſe, and every interview con- 


tibuted to confirm an attachment, which, 
as it is received or rejected, will conſti. 
tute the miſery or felicity of my future 
life ! 


4 Byfjineſs of the utmoſt importance 


obliges me to leave Dublin for ſome 
weeks ; and this circumſtance has pre- 
cipitated a confeſſion which it was my 
intention to have delayed much longer, 
By endeavouring to evince myſelf wor- 
thy of her friendſhip, I hoped to in- 
tereſt your amiable Henrietta in my fa- 
vour,- and incline her to liſten with leſs 
reluctance to the ſubject next my heart, 
« And now, Madam, that I have put 
my cauſe into your hands, I would wiſh 
you to plead it as an advocate, not to 


decide it as a judge. The Jeaſt con- 


ſtraint on Henrietta Willmore's inclj- 
nations would render me even more mi- 
ferable than her hate; and it is a con- 
viction of the tenderneſs and delicacy 
of your ladyſhip's maternal ſentiments 


that influences me to addreſs. you on 


this 


t. 
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“é this important occaſion. If you find # 
eher unalterably averſe from my alliance, 


“urge her, I entreat you, no further on 
ce the ſuhject. Suffer her at leaſt to re- 


e tain ſome eſteem for the man who would 


“ ſacrifice the world to inſpire her with 
more tender fentiments ! | 
& T-am, Madam, 
« Your ladyſhip's 
* moſt devoted ſervant, 
4 * * 


This letter which has involved me in 
the deepeſt affliction, almoſt deprived my 
mother of her reaſon. 

« Do not flatter yourfelf, madam,” 0 
T, that I can ever conſent to your wiſhes. 
«© Though I feel the warmeſt gratitude for 
& his Grace's generous partiality in my 
« favour, my ſentiments are widely dif- 
* ferent from thoſe J ought to experience 
& for the perſon to whom I ſhall connect 
„ myſelf in the moſt ſacred of all human 
« engagements. As a friend I can eſteem 


Tc him — I can venerate him as a pa- Nc 
rent but as a huſband I can never love n 


« him.” y 
She gazed at me with a countenance ex-  £ 
preſſive of ſorrow and aſtoniſhment. | tc 


« Is it poſflible,” ſaid ſhe, * that you | w 
© can be ſo blind to your happineſs and I tc 
*« intereſt ! but if you have no regard to }} b. 
% your own advantage, reflect on the ſi- 
ce tuation to which your obſtinacy will in 
& ſubjet me. Muſt I exchange the flat. ti: 
« tering proſpects which this wiſhed event ot 
& has opened to my view for thoſe gloomy w 

„ ſcenes of poverty and deſpair, which |} tr 
« muſt be the unavoidable conſequences I ca 
« of your refuſal ! ſpeak not of retiring I I 
c to contented obſcurity the wrecks of Ino 
& our fortune are ſcarcely ſufficient to ſa- }| vo 
ce tisfy our creditors—and can you, to m: 
& gratify a romantic delicacy, behold an Im- 
* indulgeat parent periſh with want!“ of 
The argument was irreliſtible—I could | tre 
anſwer it only with my tears! Delia, I me 
ſubmit to the fate againſt which it is in I niſ 
vain to ſtruggle—yet what crime have I If ſh: 
com: | 


1 28 hay was 
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committed that merits ſo ſevere a puniſh. 


| ment? Why was I deprived in my tender 


youth of a father who would have been my 
guide and my proteftor—why abandoned 


to the conduct of a mother but what 


would I ſay! oh my friend, I preſume not 
to arraign the diſpenſations of Providence, 
but my ſoul is deeply wounded ! 

I have always deteſted the meanneſs and 
indelicacy of marrying from intereſted mo- 
tives, but circumſtanced as I am can I act 
otherwiſe? Can I behold the perſon to 
whom I owe my being expoſed to the ex- 
tremities of want, or ſubſiſting on the pre- 
carious bounty of ſtrangers ! yet how can 
I conſent to an union againſt which my ho- 
nour and my inclinations ſo ſtrongly re- 
volt—an union which will ſeparate me from 
my native country—from my friends—from 
my Delia! but how powerful is the voice 
of filial piety, When I turn to the diſ- 


treſſ-s to which my refuſal will reduce my 

| mother, every partial conſideration va- 

niſhes from my mind—the motives at leaſt 

| ſhall ſanctify the action—and whatever 
may 
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may FR my diſquictudes, the conſcioufneſs 


of having acted uprightly will ſoften and | 


alleviate them, But I fear my own irre- 
ſolution—at this inſtant then, when duty 


triumphs in my breaſt, let me fly to my | 


mother and aſſure her of my conſent to 
her wiſhes, if my reluctant heart will give 
me leave, 


I found Lady Harriot and Lord Archer 
with my mother. I have not yet acquainted 
her with my determination, Something 
may intervene. The Duke expects not an 
anſwer to his letter, —Our affairs may not 
be ſo deſperate as ſhe imagines; ſurely if 
but a decent competence remained, duty 
would not exact a ſacrifice fo ſevere; ** hope 
ce ſprings eternal in the human breaſt ! 
_ deprived of her gentle conſolations how 
wretched were mankind, 

Ty Harriot ſhowed me the letter® in 


* It does not appear, 


— which 


rnd wan A ee = ww 


ive 


er 
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which you ſo warmly entreated her to pre- 


vail on my mother to permit me to ac- 


company her to Bloomfield. Lord Archer 


very earneſtly joined Lady Harriot in this 
requeſt, and my mother, willing to ſooth 
me into a compliance with her own wiſhes, 
has conſented to theirs; yet this indul- 
gence has given me but little ſatisfaCtion, 
My Delia's ſympathetic heart will be in- 
fected by my ſorrow, and I ſhall bring 
care and diſquietude to the boſom which 
I have been accuſtomed to inſpire with 
pleaſure and delight, 


HENRIETTA WILLMORE, 
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LETTER And 


Delia Blumfield to Henrietta IVillmore. 


Have this inſtant received your letter ! 
1 you muſt not, my Henrietta, conſent 
to an union with the Duke—a meſſenger 


waits for this I ſhall explain when I have 


time, my motives for this requeſt, which 
you will render me wretched, by re- 
ming ' Wo 


DELIA BLOOMFIELD, 


LET- 


. 


the wedded one, is at leaſt leſs ſubject to 
ſorrow and diſquietude; and to glide ſe- 
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Delia Bloomfield to Henrietta Willmore, _ 


HEN you acknowledge yourſelf 
unhappy, you cannot ſurely be ſo 
ungenerous as to refuſe your Delia the rap- 
ture of extricating you at once out of all 
your difficulties! fortune has been partial 
in the diſtribution of her favours—ſuffer 
me then to atone for her deficiences, and do 


not let her gifts be leſs dear to you becauſe 


they flow from the ſource of friendſhip. 
You know the extent of my fortune and the 
ſituation of my heart; for though I ge- 
nerally forbear to make declarations which 


are juſtly conſidered as ridiculous, I feel 


that it will never form another union; and 
look forward without regret to a ſtate of 
life, which, if it confers leſs pleaſure than 


renely 
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renely down the ſtream of life is now the 
height of my ambition. I have no taſte 
for expenſive gratifications, and can no 
otherwiſe enjoy the riches with which the 
laviſh bounty of heaven has bleſſed me 
than by ſharing them with my friends. 
And though the diſtreſſes of your ſituation 
have frequently awakened the tendereſt 
ſympathy in my boſom, the certainty of 
being one day able to reſtore the tranqui- 
lity of your mind, and unfold more plea- 
ſing proſpects to your view, baniſhed each 
gloomy idea, and animated my breaſt with 
the livelieſt ſatis fact ion. But if influenced 
by a falſe refinement, you ſhould now re- 
ject the efforts of my friendſhip, believe 
me, Henrietta, it would wound my ſoul 
more deeply than even your death could 
do; as it would convince me of a want of 

tenderneſs, and a narrowneſs of ſentiment, 
of which at preſent I think you are in- 
capable. | 


J had juſt diſpatched the note I wrote to 


you this morning, when my aunt entered 
my cloſet and found me in tears. I made 
* 


$I 


no ſcruple of revealing to her the cauſe of 
my uneaſineſs. Your diſtreſſed ſituation, 


even though you had not been our Hen- 


rietta, was enough to have intereſted her 
in your affairs; for you know her gene- 
rous and affectionate nature. After a pauſe 
of ſome moments, ſhe ſaid ſne knew the 


ſteps which my affection for a friend ſo 


dear to me would induce me to take, but 
that as I was not of age, I had no claim to 
diſpoſe of my own fortune — hers, the ſaid, 
as I was conſcious, ſhe had always in- 
tended for me; and entreated me to take 
whatever ſum I thought adequate to the 
preſent emergency, and uſe it as liberally 
as if it were already my own, | 


Convinced as I already was of the ge- 


neroſity of her ſoul, I was penetrated by 
this new inſtance of tenderneſs with the 
moſt lively gratitude, I threw my arms 
around her and wept on her boſom. 


Four thouſand pounds is the ſum which | 
my aunt has allotted to your uſe—but as 


the idea of an obligation would hurt your 
mother, whoſe ſentiments in this reſpect, 
arc 
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are leſs liberal than my Henrietta's, this 
affair mult be ſettled by means of our friend 
Mr. Stewart, whoſe terms ſhe has ſo ab- 
ſolutely rejected. However, as we under- 
ſtand he offered the full value of your 
eſtate, my aunt has entruſted him with 
our little ſecret, and written to him to re- 
new the treaty, impowering him to make 
the additional offer of two thouſand pounds, 
and an annuity of one hundred to be paid 
during the life of your mother. Surely 
ſhe cannot be ſo infatuated to reject pro- 
poſals apparently. ſo advantageous. The 
other two thouſand pounds, you, my dear, 
muſt diſpoſe of as you think proper. 
Next week, I propoſe to myſelf, the 
pleaſure of embracing you, at Bloomfield. 
' Your preſence will call up the idea of joy 
and rapture in my breaſt—for I ſhall ſee 
you once more happy. Oh my Henrietta, 
how I compaſſionate thoſe dull unfeeling 
. natures which are inſenſible to the charms 
of mutual affection ! but do not, when we 
meet, oppreſs my aunt with acknowledge- 


ments—acknowledgements which arerather 
| a tacit 


is a tacit reproach to the generality of man- 
id kind, than a compliment co the perſon 
b- they are addreſſed to. What can you ſay, 
r- but that ſne has ſacrificed a little ſordid | 


it Vor. L ä lex- 


ur droſs, which to her was entirely uſeleſs, 
th to reſcue one of the perſons on earth moſt 
e- dear to her — from eternal diſquietude ? 
be Let us then bury this ſubject in oblivion, 
s, and remember, my friend, that the heart | 
id | which feels it an indignity to receive a be- il 
ly nefit would be narrow to confer one, unleſs : i 
Os from ſelfiſh motives. | 
he I am greatly pleaſed. with your » | | 
ir, tion of Lord Archer indeed my affection i 
for his mother already induces me to con- A 
he | fider him as if he were more than nomi- | 
d. nally my brother. if 
TH Wentworth is my conſtant companion— | | 
ee | they all compliment me on my conqueſt— 1 
a, but do not be alarmed, Henrietta! aſ- 1 
10 ſure you he is as inſenſible to my charms as | | 
ns you can poſſibly deſire. We walked by i 
ve moonlight two hours laſt night, and what | 
e- think you was the ſubject of our conver- i 
er ſation? my charming friend to be ſure, | 
1 


— 2 * 
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I expatiated with uncommon eloquence on 
the rational domeſtic turn of your mind— 
on your fondneſs for rural lifte—on your 
expertneſs in feeding poultry—hatching 

chickens—making bacon— brewing, ba- 

king, ſpinning, &c. &c. &c. qualifications: 
which are indiſpenſably neceſſary in the 
wife of a country parſon. Now, my dear, 
you muſt acknowledge that I have flattered 
your abilities a little—however, as I ſhould 
be unwilling to give Wentworth reaſon to 
ſuſpect my veracity, when you come here 
you muſt put yourſelf under Aunt Sophy's 
tuition, who is an adept in. theſe affairs, 
and endeavour to acquire the various qua- 
lifications which are requiſite to conſtitute 
a good houſe-wife. Wentworth is quite a 
novice in matters of this nature, and how 
dreadful will it be, if neither of you poſ- 
ſeſs judgment enough to diſcover whether 
your tythe pigs are fat or lean! Conſider 
the impoſitions to which ſuch ignorance 
will ſubject you, and endeavour to avoid 
them by a timely application of your ta- 


lents to that abſtruſe, difficult and com- 
plicated 


- plicated ſcience, good houſe-wifery. But 
I fear I ſhall terrify you, and to avoid a 
ſituation ſo mortifying to your vanity, you 
will give your hand to the Duke. Nor 


could I cenſure ſuch a reſolution, What 


girl of ſpirit would not prefer a nobleman 


of ſuch elevated rank, even though he be 


a little in the antique order, to a petty 
country parſon with his tythe pigs and 
poultry. But ah! Henrietta, the latter 
will be the victim of your pride! his pa- 


thetic dilcourſes may melt the hearts of his 


congregation—but what will they avail him 
if they cannot ſoften yours! in vain may 


riches flow in on him from all quarters in 


profuſion — his cabbages and coleworts 
may flouriſh luxuriantly — his geeſe and 

hens and pigs may encreaſe and multiply 
around him in vaio! 


bs | 6# Nor ſmokieſt ham, 


"I Nor fatteſt turkey without thee i is ſweet ! . 


But come —let your heart be its own 
umpire, and I fancy my friend Wentworth 
will have r no reaſon to repine at its deciſion, 


FY - Speak 


100 = k Lb 1: 
Speak not of an unknown princeſs—it is a 
chimera of your own imagination; I have 
a ſtrong preſentiment, nay a thorough per- 
ſuaſion, that no ſuch bugbear exiſts. We 
ſhall every where find ſcarecrows to territy 
us from the fruits of felicity ! let us not 
then dreſs them up for ourſelves ! ſurely a 
temper too ſanguine is infinitely preferable 
to the contrary extreme—a mind of this 
caſt! will ſnatch ſome moments of happi- 


_ neſs amidſt the ſorrows of the world, whilſt 


the other, by melancholy anticipation, 
throws a ſtil] heavier gloom over proſpects, 
already, heaven knows, too dark 

What a joyous circle ſhall we be ! 1 ſup- 
poſe we conclude the winter with a triple 
alliance. Wentworth and you ſhall lead 


off the matrimonial dance—then the Dean 


and Aunt Sophy ſhall figure in, if his reve- 


rence's gout will permit him—and if Lord 


Archer poſicſſes the leaſt gallantry, he will 
offer to be my partner. Would to heaven 
we could prevail on the Duke to take your 


lady mother by the hand, and make it 
quadruple ! He 1 is a e old veteran 
(in 


(in the ſervice of Cupid, I mean) and it 
were a thouſand pities to let him be out of 
the family. In what ſtate ſhould we march 
to the temple of Hymen (I dignity our pa- 
riſh church with that appellation) with 
the maidens of the village ſtrewing crocuſes 
and ivy-berries, wintry honours, admirably 
adapted to the years of ſome. of the votaries ! 
To heighten the ſcene, the ground ſhall be 
covered with ſnow, glittering iſicles ſhall 
depend from each leafleſs bough, and our 


reverend lovers ſhall hobble along with all 


the gaiety of ſixteen, ſinging, like the 


frozen Icelanders in King Arthur 


* Tis love—? tis love—'tis love that has 


« warmed us.” 1 
I admire the Duke, and ſhall 'D col 


to change partners with your mother. How - 


convenient would. it be, Henrietta, if we 
could transfer our ſwains, as readily as our 
other goods and chattels, to our neceſſitous 
acquaintances ! but our ſex labours under 

many diſadvantages, and the want of a 
F like this is no AY one. 
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10. n 
Anſwer this epiſtle perſonally, your let- 
ters put me in the vapours, of late; and 
as we are ſo ſoon to meet, it will be un- 

neceſſary to write. oo 

Adieu, 
Your ever faithful, 

DELIA BLOOMFIELD. 


 * LETTER AV 
Henrietta Willmore to Delia Bloomfield. 


OU bid me be ſilent, but can I re- 
preſs the effuſions of a grateful heart! 

yet how unavailing are words where lan- 
guage is ſo very inadequate to my feel» 
ings. Why, my Delia, am I aſtoniſhed at | 
this new inſlance of generoſity in a mind 
with which I have been ſo long and inti- 
mately acquainted ! had you deviated from 
4 the 
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the a of ſentiment which ſo ſtrongly 
marks your character, ſurpriſe would in- 
deed have been natural. 

But you have been too generous though 
I do not reject your bounty, cannot ac- 
cept of it in its fulleſt extent. Mr. Stewart 
has not yet renewed his propoſals write to 
him deſire him inftead of two thouſand 
to offer one—my mother will receive the 
overture with pleaſure ; and that ſur, added 
to the little remnant of our fortune, will 
be more than ſufficient to ſupport us in 
that ſphere, in which I am determined to 
move for the future. . 

Believe me, this new obligation does 
not oppreſs me. Your Henrietta's, is not 
the proud and ſelfiſn ſpirit which ſcorns 
the gentle offices of affection. Ia your 
frindſhip, you conferred on me a gift more 
precious than the gold of Ophir.” Hu- 
manity may induce us to ſhare our fortunes 
with the diſtreſſed - but friendſhip is a tri- 
bute which can only be exacted by virtue. 
How nobly has your aunt acted how un- 


grateful have I been to murmur at the dif. 
„ penſations 
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penſations of that Providence, which has 


given me ſuch friends ; 

T have promiſed my mother, that if, of. 
ter our debts are paid, there remains not 
ſufficient to maintain us with decency, I 
ſhall no longer oppoſe her inclinations. 
She appe: well perfectly ſatisfied with theſe 
conditions, and thinks ſhe has now effected 
the purpoſe next her heart. I cannot for- 
bear feeling for her diſappointment. I am 


now very buſy ſettling our family accounts, 


and have already diſpoſed of all my jewels | 
and the greateſt part of our plate, and 
other © antient moſt domeſtic ornaments.“ 


This is the moſt agreeable employment I 
have long been engaged in. Some time ago 
it would have been greatly the reverſe, but 


the diſquietude J have ſuffered for ſome 


time paſt would make any change appear 
pleaſing—and to me no diſtreſs—no ſer- 


vility can equal that of being eternally ex- 
poſed to the inſolence of importunate cre- 


ditors, and obliged to ſubmit to the mean- 
neſs of framing excuſes ro delay. the pay. 
ment of their juſt demands, 


| . 
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Oh! my friend, from what a: ſtate orf 
eee have you ſnatched me hut 
I dare not indulge my pen—nor need [— 
you know the grateful heart of ET 

Your 
| HENRIETTA WILLMORE, = 


„LE TCV 0; 
Tord Archer to Lord Revell. EY : 


+: Bloomfield, Dec. 23d. 
Twelve at Ni ght. 


TERE I 4 Revell, forlorn and ſoli- 

| _ tary as the midnight raven that croaks 

d. the window. of this diſmal apartment ! 
the maſſy walls are hung with tapeſtry in 


which are enwoven the memoirs of Solo- 


mon and the Queen of Sheba though I 
. fancy the infernal monarch condeſcended 
F 5 015 to 
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to ſit for the picture of his majeſty; and 
Mother Shipton, if there be ſuch a per- 
ſonage, lent her phyz for the ſouthern 
beauty's. And in this curious rookery 
oh how unlike the gay ſaloons and 

golden veſted halls,” in which we were 
wont to celebrate our midnight vigils ! in 
this rookery am I beſtowed by the extra- 
ordinary kindneſs of Mrs. Sophia Bloom- 
field, ſpinſter, whom 1 ſhall, ere long, in- 
troduce to your Lordſhip's acquaintance. 
Here the good lady obſerved, that my reſt 
would be leſs liable to be interrupted by 
the ſtorms ſo frequent at this wintry ſea- 
| fon, than in any of the more modern apart- 
ments — an advantage, which, ſhe ima- 
gined, would atone for its want of ele- 


gance and entitle it to a preference, 1 


acquieſced in theſe weighty reaſons and 
ſuffered myſelf to be conducted hither 
without oppoſition. The winds whiſtling 
through the naked Branches, the murmurs 
of the river which flows beneath my win- 
dows, the ſolemn croaking of the ravens, 


aun ſentimental RY of the owls, 
might 
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might in ſome farr breaſt inſpire a . 
melancholy, 


% And lull to reſt the viſionary maid; 


but to me they are productive of a diſſimi- 
lar effect, and repel, inſtead of inviting 
the approaches of the downy God. rs 

I ſhould have deſcribed the inhabitants 
rather than the habitation z but preſent ob- 
jets moſt forcibly engage the attention. 
Sir Richard and Lady Bloomfield are as 
venerable and as old-faſhioned as the man- 
ſion they inhabit. The above-mentioned 


chard, is a little, old, dry, maiden lady, 
with a fmirking countenance and a large 
fortune, Delia Bloomfield, whom 1 ex- 
pected to find an aukward, hoydening 
* romp-loving miſs,” muſt next pals in 
review before you. : 


4 Mrs. Sophia Bloomfield, ſiſter to Sir R- 


Her perſon and manners are elegantly. _ | 


graceful, and her face, though inferior in 
beauty to her friend, Henrietta Willmore, 
extremely captivating. An innocent arch- 
neſs, blended with. an amiable vivacity, 
F6 8 
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ſparkles in her eyes; ſhe has the voice of a 


Syren, and her beautiful hair, which in 


defiance of faſhion ſhe ſuffers to retain its 
native hue, brought theſe lines to my re- 


membrance. | 7 


« As off her - white forehead the gilt treſſes low, 
« Like the rays of the ſun on a hillock of ſnow, 


& Thus the painters of old drew the queen of the fair, 


« *Tis the taſte of the antients—'tis elaſſical hair.“ 


In fine, my ſiſter, as ſhe permits me to 


call her, is a very enchanting creature; 
and were it poſſible for you to undergo a 


total renovation of morals, I ſhould have 


no objection to you for a brother-in-law. 
But 1 fear you muſt make a deſcent to pur- 


gatory ere you can aſpire to this Eden. 


Telemachus went to hell to ſeek an old 
father; Orpheus, which is yet more aſto- 


niſhing, to recover a wife? Would you do 
leſs for a miſtreſs? ſome other illuſtrious 
heroes of antiquity have trod the ſame path, 


and a beaten one they found it ! and doubt- 
less * of el of later ages have fol- 


— lowed 


1 
| 
1 
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lowed their footſteps, though they may 
| have been leſs fortunate in exploring a paſ- 
ſage out again, However, if you were 
here, I fancy you would be tempted to 
conceive an extravagant paſſion for Delia 
Bloomfield, F or her mother's fortune, 
which 1s thirty thouſand pounds, has been 
ſettled on her, and ſhe will be of age in a 
year, although ſhe looks ſcarcely more 
than ſeventeen. She is beſides, apparently 
the heireſs of all the family eſtates and poſ- 
ſeſſions, which are very conſiderable. 

This good family received me with great 

hoſpitality, They all ſeem fond of my 
mother, but Delia appears more particu- 
larly attached to her. This is an uncom- 
mon circumſtance, and plainly evinces the 
| goodneſs of both their hearts. 
We ſpent the evening not diſagreeably. 
The girls play and fing delightfully, and 
Delia Bloomfield has a charming piano: 
We went to ſupper at ten, preciſely, their 
hour all the year round, as I underſtand ; | 
and at eleven, juſt as we began to grow 
ſocial and ſprightly, we were warned by a 


bell 


WWW r 
bell to retire to our reſpective apartments: 
how diſguſting is this formality? I felt a 
ſtrong inclination to ſteal down again to 
the girls, who, I obſerved, ſtaid beloß 
after us, to repeat their ſecrets, I ſuppoſe; _ 
for they are violent friends, and criticife 
me; for doubtleſs ere this, my perſon, 
dreſs, manners and converſation have un- 
dergone a complete analyſis, 

This ſolitude muſt of neceſſity grow 
| horridly tireſome. How long the miſtreſs 
of my deſtiny, Lady Harriot, I mean, in- 
tends to keep me inſconced in this en- 
chanted caſtle, I know not ; but of this I 
am aſſured, that if it be more than a week, 
I ſhall grow very refraftory. 

I grow ftcepy, adieu. 

ARCHER. 


? 


LET. 
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Fram the Sams to the Same. 


. Bloomfield. * 
OULD you have believed it, Revell; 
I have been-here a fortnight already, 
and have conſented to ſtay another. Theſe 
_ faſcinating gypſies grow every hour more 
charming! I find it impoſſible to refuſe 
them any requeſt; like another Hercules 
I ſhall wield the diſtaff ! but which ſhall be 
my Omphale ? Delia, I ſuppoſe, for there is 
a young parſon amongſt us, who, if I am 
not greatly deceived, is in a fair way of 
preaching himſelf into Henrietta's good 
graces, How the girl can be ſo infatuated 
as to prefer a ruſty caſſock to an em- 
broidered ſuit, I cannot conceive, But 
ſhe is one of thoſe unfaſhionable females, 
who pretend that the intrinſic merit of the 
man is not to be eſtimated by his external 
| appear- 


... - _—— 
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appearance. His reverence, it is true, is 


1 great hoſpitality. 


more ſufferable 1 8 gentlemen af his pro- 


feſſion uſually are. His knowledge has not 
been confined to books; he has ſeen the 
world, and a very good underſtanding has 


enabled him to profit by this advantage 


without being infected with its vices. The 
ſacred habit, when ſupported with dignity, 


is of all others the moſt reſpectable and 
becoming; but how few who aſſume it, 


find the happy method of reconciling wiſ- 


dom and ſimplicity with gaiety and ele- 


gance, and ſanctity of manners with free- 
dom of converſition. I promiſe myſelf 


much pleaſure in his friendſhip. His breaſt 
ſeems open to every manly and generous 
ſentiment — we have alſo another divine, 


uncle to Wentworth, an old Dean upon 


two ſticks” and a dozen yards of flannel 


about his feet ſome what perverſe and dog- 


matical it muſt be confeſſed, but good- na- 
tured and ſenſible notwithſtanding. He 


has a very pretty ſeat two miles from 


hence, where he often entertains us with 


Sir 
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Sir Richard, who is a man of ſenſe and 
learning, poſſeſſes a large and valuable 


collection of books in the antient and mo- 


dern languages. Theſe at all times afford 
an agreeable entertainment—but I ſeldom 
require their aſſiſtance, except when I read 
to the girls, which I ſometimes do tur hours 
together whilſt they fit at work. But if 
Wentworth is with us, he generally de- 
prives me of one of my auditors, ' He and 
Henrietta engage in a ſerious, ſentimental 
converſation—the old gentlemen diſpute 
about politics or play at back-gammon— 
the old ladies employ themſelves in the 
manner they like beſt—and Delia and I 


laugh, play, ſing and talk nonſenſe al- 


ternately ; whilſt Lady Harriot ſits ſmiling 


and caſts ſignificant glances at Wentworth 
and Henrietta. 


If they ſhould take it into their wiſe 


heads to fall ſeriouſly in love with each 


other, the conſequences might not he very 
agreeable, for Wentworth has but a ſmall 


fortune, and Henrietta none—owing to 


the extravagance of her lady-inothers: who 
, has 


— 
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has ingeniouſly contrived to. diſſipate a 
noble property in a very few years—an art 

in which the inhabitants of this kingdom, 

as well male as female, are generally 20 
tremely expert. : 

We ſometimes amuſe ourſelves with 
hunting hares and foxes—and Wentworth 
and I frequently . whole ee in 
fowling. 

This country is, as you have heard, 
moſt beautifully pictureſque, and every 
where exhibits a variety of enchanting 
landſcapes. We return at night, and, like 
the heroes of old, lay the trophies of our 
victories at the feet of our miſtreſſes, who 
generally conſign them to the cook, and 
whilſt they are preparing for our refreſh- 
ment, we entertain ourſelves with muſic 
or converſation; and not unfrequently 

with dancing to the harmonious ſound of 
the bagpipes, played in concert with a 
fiddle, not of the Cremona kind, and ſome- 
times our band is compleated by a drum 
borrowed from” a Nr puppet- 
Wo a 
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1 ſhall 


deviated, 
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I ſhall expoſe myſelf to your ridicule, 
when I acknowlege, that the manner in 
which we ſpend our time, is to me, very 
amuſing. But is it not that greateſt charm 
of our exiſtence, variety, that recommends 
it? It is true, the inhabitants of this calm 
retreat are ſtrangers to thoſe tumultuous 
pleaſures, which, though they at firſt exhi- 
lirate the ſpirits, ſerve only to exhauſt and 
depreſs them in the end; but the more ra- 
tional delights of friendſhip and reaſon 
are theirs—the ſmiles of approving con- 
ſcience and the pleaſures of benevolence ! 
Again you ſmile at the new proſelyte.— 
Allow me at leaſt to reverence the virtue 
from whoſe precepts I have tao frequently 


I never ſaw two hows more tenderly 
united than Delia's and Henrietta's. It is 
a maxim with many of our ſex, that female 


_ friendſhip, like platonic love, is an ideal 
form; a maxim as illiberal as it is unjuſt. 


That women are frequently capricious in 
their friendſhip is an incontrovertible truth. 


But are men e from this fault? 
and 


tin 


and perhaps if we examine the ſecret ſprings 


of human actions minutely, we may deduce 


this ſeeming caprice from ſome of the moſt 
amiable propenſities of the human heart. 
The principle which excites us to cul- 
tivate each others friendſhip that moſt 
endearing tie in the chain of ſocial life is 
always moſt prevalent in generous ſpirits; 


at a ſeaſon particularly, ere a view of the 


follies and vices of mankind, and the diſ- 


appointments and diſquietudes of which 


they are naturally productive, blunt the 
edge of that ſenſibility, and extinguiſh 
that warmth of affection, which irreſiſtibly 
impel the youthful mind to laviſh its ten- 
derneſs without precaution on the firſt ob- 
ject that appears to merit it. The romantic 
imagination adorns its favourite with every 
ideal charm, and then adores the offspring 


of its own creation. Time may diſpel the 


enchantment and ſhew the object in its na- 
tive colours; but experience is not the 
growth of a moment, nor is ſuſpicion, 
which frequently ſupplies its place, the in- 
mate of a noble hoſom, The mind will 
BE again 
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again give ear to the flattering ſuggeſtions 
of hope to the dream of felf-deluſion ! 
till ſoured by repeated diſappointments, i it 
too frequently contracts that cynical and 


| unſocial temper, which is, of all others, 


the moſt diſpleaſing. But when this firſt 
unexhauſted tenderneſs of the ſoul meets 


an ingenuous breaſt that returns it with 


congenial fervour, it produces that lovely 
affection, that ſweet effuſion of the mind, 
which inſpired the imagination of the poet, 
when wrapt in enthuſiaſtic admiration, he 


exclaims, 


——— Is ht ſo fair, 


775 In all the dewy landſcapes of the ſpring, 
« In the bright eye of Heſper, or the morn, 


« In nature's faireſt forms is aught ſo fair, 
* As virtuous ae 22 | 


Akth £4 25 


Were I not acquainted with the thought- 
leſſneſs of your temper, your ſilence would 
render me extremely uneaſy ; ſix weeks 
have now elapfed fince our ſeparation and 
not a ſingle line have I received. Yet 1 
will not ſuſpect the conſtancy of your af- 


fection: if I am in a deluſion, it is of a 


nature 
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Deny the aſſertion of the ſage who avers | « 
1 * there is nothing new under the ſun.” £ 
N Surely your unprecedented metamorphoſis 1 
| may juſtly lay claim to novelty, *©* Gra- 
cious heaven,” I exclaim, when I look 
over your letters, did theſe moral, phi- 
* loſophical, ſentimental productions fall 
from the pen of the gallant, gay Lord 
< Archer!” Is the air you breath conta- 


gious ?—or is it that your mind partakes 
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| re: Dor the nature of the 1 and reflects 


the hues of the ſurrounding objects? 
This ſimile is by no means adequate to 
yours of the rattle-ſnake. The fraternity 


is infinitely indebted to you for that bril- 


liant concelt. I feel at this inſtant the juſ- 


tice of your compariſon. But you are now 


happily beyond the ſphere of its attraction, 
would to heaven I were in the ſame predi- 
cament ! This monſter far ſurpaſſes the reſt 
of its deſtructive ſpecies, whilſt they are 

moderately contented with birds and yer- 


en, this with inſatiable voraciouſneſs de- 


vours whole lands and tenements, and marks 


its progreſs with ruin and deſolation ! my 


elegant villa.at R - with its adjoining 
grounds have already been its prey; and 
my groves in Suſſex, beauteous as thoſe 
which lent their ſhade to our primeval pa- 
rents! muſt next become its. victims. This 
hand has ſigned their ſentence already, per- 
haps the fatal axe has finiſhed their deſtruc- 
tion! already the weeping Hamadryades 
lament their “ fate devoted trees!“ 


But 
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But pray, my Lord, which i is the fault 
© moſt natural and moſt excuſeable i in youth, 
to conſecrate that vernal ſeaſon of the ſoul. 
to gay feſtivity and ſocial pleaſure—or 
waſte it in the gothic gloom of ſloth and 
= | inactivity ? yet into this laſt and moſt fatal 
e extremeareyou in danger of degenerating ? 
1/188 Can the admired Lord Archer—the model | 
11 bol elegance even to the French nobility— 
2 the avowed favourite of the illuſtrious and | 
Lot! beautiful Marchioneſs de Montpenſier— 
1 . conjentedly immure himſelf in an obſcure | 
1138 corner of an obſcure iſland, with a ſet of 
_ Xe obſcure parſons - country girls 3 
aunts and grandmothers ? | 
oo! | Love-and ambition are the moſt pow- 
= erful ſprings which actuate the mind of 
1 man: you have diſclaimed the influence of 
IH ; the former, it is to the latter then, that we 
| lf | 5 are to attribute your metamorphoſis. It 
=o. is this brighteſt emanation of the noble 
i mind—this | 


95 —glorious fault of angels al of Gods"'— 
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which animates your boſom whilſt you 
1 5 employ 
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employ your hours in tranſcribing recipes 


from the family receipt- book at the requeſt 
of your purblind goddeſs, or thread needles 
for your wrinkled Omphale, whilſt ſhe 
darns her comfortable woollen ſtockings. 

You will aſk me, why I have devoted 
ce you to the aunt rather than to the niece, 
* of whom you have given a rene 


« tion ſo amiable ?”. 


| Why—as you have promiſed me your 


" Intereſt with the younger Bloomfield (on 


conditions, however, which, as I feel no in- 


_ clination to anticipate my deſtiny, I ſhall not 


agree to) I naturally conclude that the elder 


poſſeſſes the Kill larger fortune—for who, 


without ſome very prevailing inducement, 
would hang his affections, like wreaths of 
roſes on a withered yew, when a blooming 


myrtle ſtood ready to recetve them. 


Bur feriouſly, Archer, you ſhould de- 
viſe ſome expedient for repairing the 
breaches which your father's exceſſes and 
your own, have made in your fortune, If 
Mr. Bloomfield has intereſt, ſuffer him to 
exert it in your favour, and do not, 
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through a ridiculous punctilio, let your 


genius and abilities lie buried in oblivion. 
It is eaſy to:declaim pompouſly on the 
vanity of wealth, and even to learn to de- 
ſpiſe it in ſpeculation, Who, to read Se- 
neca, could imagine that the philoſopher 
lived ſurrounded by the ſplendour of an 
Imperiat court—who could conceive that 
a genius ſo elevated as his, could be en- 
flaved by thoſe riches of whoſe inſignifi- 
cance he appeared ſo conſcious ? 
If we throw back our views, indeed, to 
the remoter ages of antiquity—if we con- 
template the Roman Republic in its me- 
ridian luſtre, we ſhall behold glorious in- 
ſtances of voluntary poverty, But, if 
you will allow me the expreſſion, it was 
then the mode. The ideas of ſhame and 
ignominy were not then, as now, annexed 
to it—it'was illuſtrious ! Human virtue de- 
pends-on contingencies, on the tempera- 


ment of the body—on the education we 


receive on the age in which we live, and 


the manners and ſentiments prevalent in it, 


and had the glorious turnep- roaſter of an- 
tiquity 
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tiquity, ſo admired by ſucceeding genera- 


tions, received his exiſtence in this golden 


age of ours, perhaps he would have feaſted 
as luxuriouſly, and brawled as loudly for 


a penſion to ſupport his voluptuouſneſs as 
ever a patriot of them all, 

Riches, whilſt they throw a veil over the 
deformity of vice, heighten the charms of 
virtue and enlarge her ſphere of action, 
Without riches what is virtue, but a tree 


without fruit, What avails it to mankind 


that your boſom 1s animated by beneva- 
lence, or glows with the flame of charity, 
when damped by the chilling hand of po- 
verty, the noble fires muſt burn in ſecret 
in your breaſt ? Is it not equally the maxim 


of religion and philoſophy, that the life 


which is moſt uſeful to man muſt be moſt 
pleaſing to God ! but how be uſeful with- 
out the neceſſary means? and though your 
exceſſive delicacy may be. ſtartled at the 
mode of procuring thoſe means, your con- 
ſecrating them to benevolent purpoſes, will 


ſanctity the methods by which they were 


acquired, In concluſion let me exhort 
„ you, 
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you, my dear friend, to get riches and be 
happy. 


REVELL. 


L E T TEN A 
Lord Archer to Lord *. 


URELY, Revell, there is inchantment 

in all around me, for I could never be 

ſo infatuated as to remain in this ſolitude 
for five long weeks with patience, nay even 
with pleaſure, unleſs under the dominion 
of ſome powerful ſpell, Speak not of the 
faſcinating influence of love, I have. re- 
nounced the worſhip of the capricious ty- 
rant, and though Delia is the lovelieſt of 
her lovely ſex, I behold her with indiffer- 
ence, Not to admire her, indeed, would 
beſpeak a brutal. infenſibility z but love 
and admiration are different paſſions, 


«© When wit and ſenſe like hers agree, 
Tos One may be pleaſed and yet be free. 


I am 
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I am charmed with the ſpirit of her con- 
verſation, with the ſweet artleſſneſs of her 
manners, but above all with the generous 
fervor of her attachments. How amiable 
is her tenderneſs and attention to her reve- 
rend parents! how engaging the gentleneſs 
with which ſhe ſacrifices her own inclina- 
tions when they interfere with the pleaſure 
or convenience of her friends! No one ever 
poſſeſſed a more liberal way of thinking, a 
ſoul more entirely diveſted of all ſelfiſh 
views. Lady Harriot ſeems to feel for 
this bewitching girl, even more than the 
partiality of a mother, We ſometimes 
converſe together for hours, at night, after 
the reſt of the family is at reſt, and Delia's - 
virtues and perfections ſupply. her with 
themes, on which ſhe expatiates with in- 
ex preſſible delight. 

Henrietta too, the beautiful Henrietta ! 
theſe lovely friends counteract without in- 
tending it, each others influence in my 
heart. I am in love with both or with 
neither. Waller was not more divided 
between Amoret and Sachariſſa. 

G 3 nt Joy 
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Joy ſalutes me when I ſet 

% My bleſt eyes om-Amoret ; 

c But with wonder I am ſtruck, 
When J on her rival look!“ 


This tranquil retirement has reſtored the 
bloom of health to Henrietta's cheek. 
I almoſt fancy I behold a celeſtial form 
when I gaze on her! methinks her waving 
curls diffuſe ambroſial fragrance, and 1 
tremble left bright clouds deſcend “ and 
* ſnatch the lovely viſion from my view.“ 
Leſs beautiful than her friend it muſt be 
*acknowledged, but not leſs captivating, 
Delia's moſt powerful attractions, are de- 
Ttived from the ſweet, intelligence of an 
amiable mind that ſhines in each expreſſive 
feature, and in her Syren voice there is a 
charm that takes 4 g 


«© The priſoned ſoul 
* And laps it in elyſium .“ 


Il fear you will imagine that I am ftalk- 
ing on heroic ſtilts through the regions of 
fancy, and that my fair companions, like 
the bourii that embelliſh the paradiſe of 

| | Ma- 
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Mahomet, are imaginary beings, I wiſh 
it were in my power to give you ocular de- 


monſtration of their exiſtence, by intro- 
ducing you to our little ſociety. Indeed 


I am convinced that were you amongſt us, 


you would become a convert 19 virtue, 


though love might perhaps claim the glory 


of the miracle, FA 


Poor Wentworth ! I never ſaw a fellow 
more deeply enamoured | He has no reaſon 
to deſpair, however, for if I poſlefs the 
leaſt ſkill in augury, the goddeſs of his 
idolatry will not diſdain the incenſe he of- 
fers on her ſhrine. © Love in a Cottage,” 
and with a girl who has been accuſtomed 
from her infancy to ſplendour and diſſipa- 
tion—a dangerous experiment ! but to give 
advice is not my buſineſs, nor would it 
avail in the leaſt if it were; it is an un- 
welcome preſent to moſt, but to offer it to 
perſons in love, would be to“ caſt pearls 
ce before ſwine ;” I was going to ſay, until 
I reflected, that the dignified paſſion is ca- 
pable of exalting the brute into the man, 


inſtead of degrading the man into the brute. 
5 64 Delia 
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Delia appears enraptured with their 
growing attachment, * It gratified the 
% warmeſt wiſh of her heart,” ſhe told 
me when I remarked it to her. Romantic 
cir]! how aſtoniſhingly ſanguine is inex- 
perienced youth ! 


>> —— ———— ³——— — 


I have this inſtant received your epiſtle; 
“ Get riches and be happy,” a moſt phi- 
loſophical maxim, it muſt be allowed, and 
worthy to be ranked with thoſe of Roche- 
foucault. But if your Lordſhip be ſo very 
ſenſible of the importance of wealth, why 
do you ſo obſtinately perſiſt in exhauſting 
your own? Are you not, like Seneca and a 
thouſand others of the human race, a lively 
inſtance of the contradiction that ſubſiſts 
between the ſpeculation and the practice of 
mankind, between their ſentiments and 
their actions? 

Behold a conciſe tranſlation of the ſenſe 
of your letter. 

7 Ariſe, my friend, ſhake off this le- 
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thargy of virtue! Go into the world, 
unite yourſelf with that unfeeling band, 
who, whilſt they baſely proſtrace them- 
ſelves before the ſhrine of power—ex- 
erciſe in their turn the tyranny they are 
made to ſuffer—and depreſs the weak 


and defenceleſs with the moſt cruel ex- 


actions. But you are partial to your 
fellow citizens you love your country, 
and why? becauſe it had the honour of 
giving you being! A citizen of the world 
ſhould diveſt himſelf of ſuch ignoble 
prejudices !—Sell it then to the beſt ad- 
vantage; break the bonds of ſociety 
trample on the ſacred laws of order 
and, as the ultimate reward of thoſe 
Herculean labours—erect yourſelf into 
a golden calf, for the multitade of fools 
and knaves to bow down before and 


worſhip !? 
But will not the wiſe and virtuous, like 


the faithful Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, 
turn with ſcorn and averſion from the abo- 


minable idolatry 7 


. 5 5 Riches 


O42 


Riches have in you a powerful advocate; 
Shall I take the oppoſite fide of the argu- 
ment and plead the cauſe of poverty ? 

Riches may be compared to a magnet, | 
but poverty is a touchſtone, The flatter- l 
ing paraſite, ike the fiend when touched | 
by the ſpear of Ithuriel, lets fall the maſk 
of diflimilation at her approach, and 
ſhrinks into his native deformity ; whilſt 
the true friend, deriving new luſtre from 
her preſence, appears in the light of thoſe 
celeſtial beings, who, inveſted in a human 
form, were ſent on errands full of love 

and mercy to mankind—to animate the 
fortitude—aſſuage the ſufferings, or pro- 
tect and ſanctify the dwellings of the juſt. 


% What is virtue without riches, but a tree without 
fruit!“ | 


Is virtue, then, that famed Heſperian 
plant which can produce no fruit but 
golden ones ? Believe me, my good friend, 
if virtue had poſſeſſed ſuch a property, ſhe 

would never have ſunk into the deſpiſed, | 
neglected thing ſhe is at preſent. On the | 
contrary, 
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contrary, ſhe would have been the favour- 
ite idol of mankind, and monarchs would 


have contended for the glory of becoming 


her guardian dragon. To the maxim you 
have perverted to your purpoſe, I oppole 


the divine precept which expreſsly enjoins 


us “ not to do evil, that good may come 
* s 
If your caſuiſtry affords you no new 
weapons ſufficiently forcible to combat 
theſe objections to your ſcheme, it will at 
leaſt ſupply you with a variety of eva- 
ſions. You will tell me that like moſt 
other commentators, I have miſtaken the 
text, and given It an interpretation which 
never entered into any but my own blun- 
dering imagination : 
«© You'll dazzle, puzzle, flutter, raiſe a duſt, 
Then fly conviction in the duſt you raiſe.” 


* 
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Riches have in you a powerful advocate. 


| 
Shall I take the oppoſite ſide of the argu- | = 
ment and plead the cauſe of poverty? ha 
Riches may be compared to a magnet, MW he 
but poverty is a touchſtone. The flatter- ha 
ing paraſite, like the fiend when touched th 
by the ſpear of Ithuriel, lets fall the maſk .,. 
of diſſimilation at her approach, and 4 
ſhrinks into his native deformity; whilſt} 
the true friend, deriving new luſtre from C 
her preſence, appears in the light of thoſe WF 


celeſtial beings, who, inveſted in a human l 
form, were ſent on errands full of love ſ 
and mercy to mankind—to animate the 
fortitude—aſſuage the ſufferings, or pro- 
te& and ſanctify the dwellings of the juſt. 


What is virtue without riches, but a tree without | 
fruit!“ 

Is virtue, then, that famed Heſperian | 
plant which can produce no fruit but 
golden ones ? Believe me, my good friend, | 
if virtue had poſſeſſed ſuch a property, ſhe | 
would never have ſunk into the deſpiſed, ; 
neglected thing ſhe is at preſent. On the f 
contrary, | 
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contrary, ſhe would have been the favour- 
ite idol of mankind, and monarchs would 
have contended for the glory of becoming 
her guardian dragon, To the maxim you 
have perverted to your purpoſe, I oppoſe 
the divine precept which expreſsly enjoins 
us © not to do evil, that | good may come 
« of it.“ | 

It your caſuiſtry alerts you no new 
weapons ſufficiently forcible to combat 
theſe objections to your ſcheme, it will at 
leaſt ſupply you with a variety of eva- 
ſions. You will tell me that like moſt 
other commentators, I have miſtaken the 
text, and given It an interpretation which 
never entered into any but my own blun- 
dering imagination : 
go You'll dazzle, puzzle, flutter, raiſe a duſt, 

„% Then fly conviction in the duſt you raiſe.” 


ARCHER, 
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HELI II ER ME 
Lord Archer to Lord Revell. 


February 12th, 


UR party is broken up—Henrietta 

has been obliged to leave us—her 
mother is extremely itl—it provokes me, 
that a cauſe ſo unworthy, ſhould occaſion 
this amiable girl ſo much aMi&ion, I 
ſhould not be ſorry to hear the good lady 
was gathered to her progenitors. San- 
guine, indeed, were the hope of amend- 
ment in a mind abandoned at her years to 


diſſi pation, vanity and extravagance ! Lady 


Harriot and I were to accompany Hen- 
rietta Willmore—but as Delia appeared 
quite inconſolable for our departure, and 
could not accompany us to town, on ac- 
count of Sir Richard's being at preſent con- 
fined with the gout, I changed my deter- 
mination and offered to ſtay here another 


fortuight, 


f. 
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fortnight, if Lady Harriot would diſpenſe 
with my attendance which, pleaſed with 
my attention to her favourite, ſhe very 
readily conſented to. 
Indeed though we have loſt a very agree- 
able part of our ſociety, and that poor 
Wentworth droops like a forſaken ſwain, 
it is ſtill more pleaſing than any I could 
hope to find elſewhere; air and exerciſe 
have given me an unuſual flow of ſpirits, 
and Delia too, has reſumed her vivacity, - 
which at firſt was greatly clouded by the 
diſtreſs and departure of her beloved friend. 1 

She often engages in the moſt amuſing 
conteſts with our Dean, who is one of the 
greateſt oddities that was ever cloiſtered in 
a college. He has but lately retired from 
the Univerſity, of which he was a ſenior 
fellow—and a long and intimate connec- 
tion with this family, induced him to pre- 
fer a living in their neighbourhood, to a 
more heneficial eſtabliſhment. Paſſionately 
fond of argument, yet impatient of con- 
tradiction—prolix and pompous in his de- 
clamations, but enraged at the ſlighteſt in- 
terruption— 
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terruption— Delia, with an arch ſeriouf- 
neſs, enters into the diſpute, and when he 


has collected his whole ſtock of rhetoric to 


refute her arguments, by ſome quick tran- 
ſition, or whimſical alluſion, ſne throws an 
air of ridicule on the ſubject, which, at 
once puts him paſt patience and provokes 


him to treat her with the moſt ſovereign 


contempt. , 

I met her this morning flying out of the 
parlour. 

* The Dean and I have relied, * ” 
cried ſhe, laughing, go and endeavour 
* to appeaſe his ire. 

I found him "wolf in an eaſy aſe, his 
head was thrown ſo backwards, that his 
wig ſeemed in danger of falling off—his 
hands were extended on the arms of the 
chair, and one knee was flung over the 
other, which he jogged with great violence. 

&* No!” cried he, after a pauſe of ſome 


moments—** No! there exiſts not beneath 


c the canopy of heaven, a creature ſo pro- 


„ yoking !—Wretches, who have the mis- 


fortune to be ideots, are juſtly entitled 
to 
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to our commiſeration ! but in a rational 
creature nay, a creature poſſeſſed of an 
underſtanding ſo comprehenſive—a me- 
mory ſo tenacious—a ſagacity ſo pene- 
trating—how inconſiſtent is this taſte 
for follies !” 

„ You know, Sir,” faid I. * your fa- 
vourite poet pronounces woman in her 
molt perfect ſtate to be | 


4 At beſt a contradiction ſtill.” 


“ True,” replied he, and ſhe is the 
moſt contradictory of her unaccountable 
ſex! Even at the moment that ſhe diſ- 
tracts me with her levity, and ſtuns me 
with her volubility, I know not which 
moſt, to deſpiſe or admire her—ſuch 
aſtoniſhing quickneſs of apprehenſion ! 
ſuch amazing fectity, of expreſſion !— 


and 8 all, *tis a folly to be diſ- 


pleaſed—cis nature that ſpeaks in her 
and nature will predominate, If we 
play with a kitten, ſhall we beat it for 
ſcratching our fingers—it is preciſely the 
Tame calc ! Poor child! I fear I have 


„ rebuked 


_ 
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rebuked her with too much aſperity— 
my {mitten conlcience recalls to my re- 
collection her kindneſs to me during my 


tedious confinement here laſt autumn; 


with what tenderneſs did ſhe attend me, 
with what ſweetneſs and gentleneſs did 
ſhe ſubmit to the infirmities of my tem- 
per! Would ſhe not even deprive her- 


ſelf of the neceſſary refreſhment of 


ſlumber, and when my excruciating tor- 
ments banithed repoſe from my pillow, 
fit reading to me half the night. Had 
ſhe been the child of my boſom, ſhe 
could not have attended me with more 
filial ſolicitude. Poor child! and have 
I reviled thee for only indulging the in- 
nocent playfulneſs of thy diſpoſition, — 
I, who have ſo often tormented thee 
with the complainings of pain, the re- 
pinings of melancholy, and the pee- 
viſnneſs of age! 1 

Juſt then, as he ſat loſt in reflections, 


doubtleſs, on his own ingratitude, I ſaw 


Delia paſs the window and beckoned her 


in. She was with us in an inſtant. The 


Dean 


& 
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Dean when he ſaw her, forced a ſmile and 
held out his hand ; ſhe flew to him, 

“Can you ſo foon forgive my harſh- 
ce neſs, Delia?“ | | 

«© My dear Sir,” cried ſhe, © talk not 
« of forgiveneſs, if you can pardon my 
« folly, ſurely I have no reaſon to reſent 
„ reproofs, which I acknowledge I have 
« merited.” - 

« No, child, you mexited no reproof— 
ce the fault was entirely my own; and yet 
q < diſtruſt not my ſincerity, when I aſſure 
6 you, that notwithſtanding the petulant 
« ſeverity with which I too frequently treat 
“ you, I love you more tenderly than any 
« woman upon earth! 

«© Huſh! huſh! dear Sir,” a ſhe, 
with affected terror — if Aunt Sophy 
„ hears you, ſhe'l] tear my eyes out!? 

«* Again at your ablurdities,” cried the 
Dean, knitting his brows— | 

Oh my dear Dean,” replied = wh 
an air of vivacity, throwing her arms 
around him as ſhe ſpoke, - you mult not 
look thus auſterely on your poor Delia! 

« conſider 
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“ conſider the offence is involuntary—in. 


« deed to think before 1 ſpeak, is a degree 
* of diſcretion I can ſeldom attain to!“ 


How amiable did ſhe appear at that 


moment! 


ce She looked like blooming ſpring when young charms 
« Wind round her hoary ſire's relaQtant arms 
« And with a frolic, infantine embrace, 

*« Baviſh the rugged frown from winter's face ? 


“ Sweet girl!“ cried the Dean, kiſing 


25 


her cheek, © why was 1 not bleſſed with 


+ ſuch a daughter?“ 
60 Probably becauſe you never married,” 


returned ſhe, with her uſual animation, 
* Did you expect to work miracles, to 
« animate a maſs of earth like Prome- 
theus ?—or like Jupiter, produce a Mi- 
<< nerva, from your brain?“ 


* 


ce That, child,“ replied the Dean, “ is 
& an allegorical figure adopted by the an- 


e tient poets, to inſinuate, that wiſdom 


N 


© from its fountain head.“ 


« Then I am ſorry he made no better | 
<« uſe of it—he was a vile debauchee.” 


— 


we , ay 


proceedeth from the brain of Jove, as | 


rms 


Alas,“ replied the Dean, with a deep 
figh, * had not Solomon, that wiſeſt of all 
„ mortals, ſeven hundred wives and three 
« hundred concubines !—a terrible—yet a 
„ uſeful example! ſince it impreſſes on 
e our minds the degeneracy of our na- 
« tures, and teaches us the inſufficiency 


« of human wiſdom.?? 


Then, my dear Dean, fince the wiſeſt 


| * of all mortals was obliged to acknow- 
| © ledge that © all is vanity and vexation 


of ſpirit,* '** and that you allow human 
« wiſdom to be of ſo little conſequence, . 


| © why are you perpetually at war with my 


« folly 2?” 

„Child,“ replied the Dean, with an 
embarraſſed air, . becauſe it is diſgrace- 
« ful tq a being endued with rationality,” 

And does wiſdom, then transform 
her votaries into the ſemblance of her 


| © emblematic owl ?—are dulneſs and ſo- 


“ lemnity ſynonimous with wiſdom ? Vol- 
e taire ſays—* Il faut toujours rire, par- 
* ceque cela eſt bon pour la ſantẽ.“ | 
| 1 


3 
{| 
| 
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* To ſtalk with tragic dignity * 
< the path of life may be very good for 


© thoſe, whoſe conſtitutions it agrees 


& with; but though to ſtop on our way 
eto pick flowers and chaſe butterflies— 
e or ſometimes to laugh at the groteſque 
figures we meet, may be childiſh amuſe- 
« ments — what matter if they ſhorten 


* the tediouſneſs of the journey, and ena- | 
dle our ſpirits to ſupport the burden of 


„ yexation and ſorrow which the deſtinies 


are generally ſo obliging as to clap-onP 


* our ſhoulders ?” 5 
* Your perceptions,” replied the Dead; 


ce are infinitely too rapid, and you would 
& do well to endeavour to reſtrain their | 


&« velocity. I never inferred, that wiſdom 


* and dulneſs were ſynonimous, Wiſdom, | 
on the contrary, is a vivitying princi- | 
* ple, and, notwithſtanding the deviations B 


“ of ſome of her votaries, a lovely and 


< venerable form. Nor was it a cenſure- | 
« able idolatry, if in ages unenlightened | 


ce by the ſpirit of the goſpel, the greateſt 
* and moſt illuſtrious of mankind pro- 
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ſtrated themſelves before this glorious 
luminary of the moral world, like the 
antient nations who adored the Al- 
mighty, in the brighteſt of his ſenſible 
images !” 

„If virtue were inſeparably connected 
with wiſdom,” replied Delia, © I too 
ſhould bow doꝛon before her and worſhip 
her. But when I conſider her as a beau- 


tiful phantom, which, without correc- 


ting the heart or reſtraining the paſſions, 
evaporates in high ſounding language 
and vain ſpeculation, I feel a ſtronger 
Ws omg to laugh at the idolatry than 
to join it,” 

And yet,” ſaid the Dean, « doth not 
even ſacred writ inform us, that wiſdom 
is juſtified of her children?“ | 


„Not ſurely of her fon Solomon, any 


more than of her father Jupiter! 
„But will you make no diſtinction be- 
tween this pagan wiſdom, and that 


which cometh from above, and is the 


perfection of every grace and virtue?“ 
Juſt 
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Juſt as he pauſed for a reply, a ſervant 
from Sir Richard, came to requeſt his 
company. 

« There is ſome juſtice in your laſt ob. 


« fervarion,” fad: be, an ng bing 


to Delia, „but your reaſon is choaked 
“ arid over-run with error, and the too 
6e luxuriant ramifications of your fancy 
« ferm a kind of umbrage, which renders 
& it impervious to the light of truth. ] 
« am ſorry I have not at preſent leiſure to 


t inveſtigate this ſubject at ſome more 
4e convenient ſeaſon I ſhall endeavour to 
& elucidate it—for I regard the inſtruftion Þ 


ce of the e as a principal branch of 
«© my duty.” 
% Oh!” cried Delia, as ſoon as he had 


left the room, © how am rejoiced at 
my deliverance! I was ſummoning my 


* whole ſtock of patience, to enable me 


to ſupport an elaborate diſſertation, 
„ which I ſaw him collecting materials to 
« furniſh us with, and I had determined 


„ to liſten with all poſſible meekneſs and 


2 humility. Indeed, I ſometimes reproach 
„ myſelf 


VF 


« myſelf for teazing him, but how can I 
« avoid it. He knows not how to make 


„ the leaſt allowance for female levity— 
„ and would have me utter nothing but 
[« ſolemn maxims, and ſententious ſaws, 
like himſelf,” 


But though Delia may b ſuffer 


herſelf to be carried away by her vivacity, 
you are not to conceive her to be one of 


thoſe formidable females, who indulge 
themſelves in an unreſtrained volubility. 


No- her feelings are quick, and ſhe ex- 
preſſes them with energy ;—but ſhe can 
liſten as well as ſpeak; a ſilent woman is 


an unnatural animal, and to a perſon of a 
true taſte, what is unnatural can never be 


pleaſing ! yet its oppoſite is ſtill worſe 
and no monſter ever iſſued from the ſandy 
Ideſarts of Arabia, which I ſhould ſhun 


with a more inſtinctive antipathy than one 
of thoſe female orators, whoſe tongues vi- 


brate with a perpetual motion! 


Adieu, 


ARcHER. 


LE T. 
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LET T:ER:- XL 
Delia Bloomfield to Henrietta Willmare, 


NCE more I am doomed to repine at 
the perverſeneſs of my deſtiny, and 


deplore the ſad neceſſity that ſeparates me 


from my Henrietta! yet my ſorrow 1s not 


partial—l feel much more on your account 


than on my own. 
Indeed the good ſenſe and vivacity of 
my amiable new brother's converſation, 


would often ſteal my thoughts from this 
diſpleaſing ſubject, were it not brought 


continually to my remembrance, by the 
rueful phy ſiognomy of my other com- 
panion; it is true, I ſometimes feel a ten- 
dency to riſibility whilſt I contemplace it; 


and ſurely thus to extract good out of evil, 


by deriving conſolation from the misfor- 
tunes of our friends, is undoubtedly wiſe. 


Poor 
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Poor Wentworth! If a doubt of the 
reality of his affection for you, had ſtill re- 
mained in my mind, it would be diſpelled 
by his preſent diſtreſs, and the. unavailing 
efforts he makes to conceal it. Yet with 
our antients, who are not poſſeſſed of all 
the-penetration in the world—he ſucceeds; 
but we moderns are more quick- ſighted 
Lord Archer laughs to ſee this noble ſpirit 


| ſtruggling in his toils—and ſeems to tri- 


umph in his own liberty. 5 
I dread the time when I ſhall be reduced 

to the ſociety of this poor diſcontented 
ſwain, who appears to be no more than the 
ghoſt of the once gay and animated Went- 
worth. When Lord Archer leaves us, I 
ſuppoſe I ſhall again be obliged to have 
recourſe to the Dean and Aunt Sophy for 


amuſement—for from his little reverence _ 
none is to be expected. You have ſtolen © 


away the vital flame that illumined the n. a- 
chine, and nothing now remains but a groſs 
material clod, like the moon in eclipſe— 
or, (if you will allow me to uſe a ſimile, 

Tn EE MH " lefs 


1 „ 
leſs elevated indeed, but more pithy and 
expreſſive), a lanthorn without a candle 
= Lord Archer is to write to me when he 


leaves us—as a brother he requeſted my 
correſpondence—as a ſiſter I granted it. 


Farewell, my deareſt friend! Let me 
conjure you to exert the native vigour of 


by your preſent uncaſineſs, 


ELIA BLOOMFIELD. 


— 


LETTER XXII. 
Terd Archer to Delia Bluamfield. 


Remember the morning I departed, my 
. amiable ſiſter obſerving the ſun ſhone 


ſon, opened the ſaſh and ſent out her fa- 
vourite red-breait, to partake the genial 
warmth 


your mind, and not ſuffer it to be depreſt 1 


with a ſplendor unuſual at this dreary ſea- 


HH EE % # As uo 


warmth diffuſed through the atmoſphere 
by his cheering influence. The little 
warbler ſeemed delighted with its releaſe, 
nad was quickly out of ſight. But ere an 

hour had elapſed the wanderer returned, 
and fluttering its wings and beating its 
breaſt againſt the caſement, appeared impa- 
tient to reſume its chains; and: evinced by a 
thouſand expreſſive geſtures that it thought 
ſo ſoft a bondage preferable even to liberty. 
Thus ſhall I ſoon return to the retreat, 
which, unlike the red-breaſt, I quitted with 
reluctance; though I dare not indulge the 
flattering idea of being, like him, received 


with ſmiles and endearments! 


1 went to the Theatre the evening of my 
arrival in Dublin but whether it was that 
the actors were really very indifferent, or 
that my taſte has been perverted by the 
more animated geftures of the French per- 
formers, I derived but little entertainment 
from the repreſentation. 5 
L.aſt night I was at a maſked ball, given 

by Lady E— —, The Iriſh, I think, 
do not conſult their genius when they en- 
1 courage 


_— d 
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courage this ſpecies of amuſement. To 


carry it on with, ſpirit requires greater viva. 


city than they generally poſſeſs. Its novelty 
may pleaſe for a time—but the eye will 
ſobn tire of the {ame i Images. perpetually re. 
curring ; and as there is a deficiency of the 
wit iy ſpirit which in ſome cities of Eu- 


rope render it a mental entertainment, ſa. 


tiety muſt ſhortly ſucceed. Some of the 
dreſſes were elegantly fancied, and a. feu 
of the characters well ſupported. I had 


the honour of dancing cotillons with no 
leſs a perſonage than the Paphian deity, 
who, adorned by tlie roſy fingered graces in 


her moſt celeſtial airs, in honour to the 
entertainment, had deſcended from the ſtar- 
crowned ſummit of Olympus. But you 
may imagine my ſurprize, when on un- 
maſking at ſupper, I perceived that not 
even the Gods themſclves are exempt from 
the all-ſubdueing power of time, who had 
cruelly deſpoiled my heavenly partner of 
thoſe divine attractions radiance of beauty 
and ethereal graces which the animated 
pencil of the Grecian bard has repreſented 
in 
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ia colours bright and laſting as his fame 
The Graces ſickened at the view the doves 
expanded their varying pinions— and the 
little loves, inſpired with filial awe by 
her reverend appearance, dropt on their 
knees and eptreated her bleſſing } „Jet even 
before the deluſion was diſſolved, the mag 
nificent decorations of the rooms, neither 
the charms of harmony, nor the brilliant 
aſſemblage of hoth ſexes which ſurrounded 
me, with the queen of beauty for my for- 
tune, could prevent me from regretting 
your antique hall hung round with ſtiff. 
ruffed anceſtors the lame piper blind 
harper, and good Owen's ſqueak ing fiddle; 
our little ſet of three couple but above 
all, my lovely partner, 

This evening I have been N Lady 
Harriot, at a route; though no great ad- 
mirer of thoſe amuſements—if I may call 
them ſo, which appear to conſtitute the 
great buſineſs of the lives of moſt ladies of 
faſhion, particularly the elderly ones. Cards, 
ſcandal and flirtation, I take to be the three 


centres round which the generality of the 
H 3 ſex 


Po. 


5 
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ſex revolve, The card-table, as I have al. 
ready hinted, 1s the province of the dow. 
agers-—the field of detraction is from time 
immemorial the inheritance of the antient 
maidens — and the buſineſs of flirtation 
(which 1 confeſs appears to me, the moſt 
rational entertainment of the three) entirely 


engroſſes the attention of the young ones. 


It is true, they frequently exchange occu- 
pations, and I have known ſome few ladies 


who poſſeſſed addreſs ſufficient to manage 


them all at the ſame time. 
But I fear you will think me a deren 


ee ns. am indeed, very cynical 


to- night, and feel myſelf extremely diſſatis- 
fied with Dublin and its entertainments. 


But do not imagine my ill-humour ariſes 


from any regret of the gay metropolis I have 
been obliged to abandon, Ir is true, I left 
Paris with a reluQance, which no motives 
leſs powerful, than my duty and affect ion 
to Lady Harriot could have vanquiſhed, 
and thought a voyage to Ireland, almoſt 
as great a calamity as if 1 had been exiled 
to the wilds of America, But my reſidence 
1 at. 
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at Bloomfield has convinced me of my 


error, and taught me that true ſociety was 
never found in crouds. Averſe from the 
falſe glare of diſlipated life, it ſeeks the re- 
ſidence of domeſtic peace, and bleſſes her 
manſion, though it be crowned with ſtraw. 
That the amiable inmates may ſtil} com- 
bine to diffuſe their gentleſt influence on 


my Delia's fate is the warmeſt wiſh of wr 


| AﬀeRtionate brother, 
Fi 5 : AR RCHER, | 


Ar n 
Delia Bloomfield to Lord Archer. 


" Perceive, my dear brother, that your 
intercourſe with the French, has not 
been ineffectual : you have acquired the art 
of complimenting very prettily an art in 
Has which 


— 
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which that poliſhed nation is allowed to 
excel. $31 
What! forrounded as you are by the 
faſcinations of the beau monde, you would 
endeavour to perſuade us, that you ſigh 
for the ſimple amuſements of our ruſtic 
retreat! I am convinced you have more 
taſte, and told your celeſtial nn a very 
di rent tale. = i” 

Why did you not aratify me wich a more 


circumſtantial deſcription of your maſque- 
rade? for though it might have appeared 


inſipid to you whoſe taſte has been refined 
by the more elegant amuſements of foreign 
courts—to me it would have been highly 
intereſting; though I think with you, that 
novelty conflitutes its greateſt charm. © It 
js not,” you ſay, „adapted to the ge- 
* nius of the-Iriſh.” 1 am glad it is not, 
our morals are already ſufficiently relaxed, 
and the tendency of this diverſion is by no 
means favourable to decency and morality. 
You do not even tell me what character 
you aſſumed, That of Adonis, I-preſume, 
from your choice of a partner—or perhaps 


you 


a 
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you choſe the ſemblance of the biuſeriog 


God of war. 


Do you imagine I can be ſo blinded by 

a few partial compliments, as to overlook 
your ſeverity to my ſex in general? I feel 
an inſurmountable inclination W retaliate ; 3 
and methinks it requires no great profi- 
ciency in the art of rhetoric to demonſtrate 
that your own ſex appears equally liahle 
to the cenſures which you have unjuſtly 
limited to ours. : 

Cards, ſcandal and Metiem you 


obſerve, are the centres round which 
* the faſhionable part of the ſex revolves l 


And pray when did your ſex abjure the 
vices of gaming, defamation and gallantry ? 


or how long ſince this aſtoniſhing revolu- 
tion has taken place in the polite world? 


Gaming was originally a maſculine en- 


tertainment; and you ſhould not cenſure 
us ſo ſeverely for practiſing the leſſons in 


which you nn. the 3 to inſtru "4 


Us. 


And though in the ſcience of detraction 
the Pre- eminence is generally yielded to 
U 5 „ 


- 


our ſex—I think y you may without vanity 
diſpute with us the palm of victory, even 
there, 


Go into a company of men,” ſays 


| Yorick, © and obſerve with what tender- 


e neſs thy treat the reputation of their 


< abſent brethren,” One is accuſed of 
cowardice—a ſecond of knavery—a third 
of avarice—a fourth of (the greatelt of all 
_ crimes in the general eſtimation of the 
world) poverty! 


This is beholding human nature in its 


moſt unfavourable aſpect ! | 
The gratifications which other vices 
offer to the ſenſes ſerve in fame meaſure to 


extenuate their guilt ; but from this of de- 


famation we derive no advantage to our- 


ſelves—it has no recommendation but the 


depravity of our own natures. _ 
The topic of gallantry requires no il- 


luſtration. Plirtation is a feminine term, 


and too innocent to be applied to the pre- 
ſent ſubject. But the purſuits of the /ſex 
are too eccentric to be confined to any cer- 


tain points; and to purſue them through 


their 
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their involutions and intricacies of vice 


and folly, were a taſk adapted only to the 


genius of a Juvenal. 


This is a diſpleaſing ſubject; for 50 
we may ſometimes ſuffer ourſelves to be 


amuſed with the innocent foibles of our 


fellow creatures, the benevolent mind will 


turn with horror from the repreſentation of 


their crimes. TI revere the philoſopher 


whoſe tears flowed for the frailties of man- 


kind; but I deteſt the cynic that D 
at their vices! | 
Now you will accuſe. me of — 
and imagine that F would turn the balance 
greatly in favour of my own ſex, 
Indeed I would not. On the whole, I 
believe the merit of the ſexes is perfectly 
equal. That the lives of men are moſt 
immoral, is indiſputable ;” but then they 
are expoſed to a variety of remptations 
from which women are exempted by their 
guarded ſituation. What merit have we 
in virtue, if our circumſtances afford us no 
increments to vice? To reſiſt temptation, 
is the higheſt effort of human excellence; 


ww 
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and next to * the ſtil] more * taſk ä 


of eſcaping the ſnares in which we have 
once been entang led, deſerves the faireſt 
praiſe; and many a ſolitary mourner, now 
pining in the dreary ſhadow of affliction, 


and oppreſſed by a ſenſe of former devia- 


tions from the paths of virtue, at the great 
day of retribution will receive a larger por- 
tion of the riches of her Father's kingdom 
than thouſands of the ſex, whoſe ſouls 


have never been _—_— ** actual 5590 4 


1 For what is virtue but with ſtubborn art, 

« To curb the ſtrong emotions of the heart: 

„The Hydra forms of folly to ſubdue, 

* Aud {trive ow palkons which ehey ne never knew hs 
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whith our little community calls on you 
to decide. We were in full aſſembly 
when I received it they requeſted to hear 
the contents indulged them—and the 


Dean, who is always ſevere in his cenſures 
on our ſex, particularly the faſhionable 
part of it, appeared greatly delighted with 
your ſtrictures on our modern ladies. 
| aac; oh 
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| Charity—tenderneſs-—every g generous mo- 
tive, incites us to vindicate the characters 


of the abſent. I boldly entered the liſts 


and ſtood forth the champion of my ſex. 
The contention was carried on with great 
vehemence on both ſides; and if 1 had not 
the beft, I confoled myſelf with the reflec- 
tion, that I had at leaſt the greateſt ſhare 


of the argument, But he-put me out of 
patience” by obſerving with affected cold. 
neſs © that our errors and imperfections 
« ought to be regarded with compaſſion 
te rather than with anger, as proceeding 


* jn a great meafure from the inferiority 


<« of our underſtandings, the debility of 


„ our intellectual powers, and the narrow 
limits of our capacities!“ Of all the va- 
rious weapons of which controverſy avails 
herſelf, none is ſo keen and pointed as 
contempt. - Was this treatment to be en- 

dured ? I abſolutely denied theſe heavy 
charges and conteſted the point with more 
than feminine volubility! He, to evince 
the ſuperiority of his ſex, apoſtrophized 
. divine ſhades of pi Lycurgus, So- 
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crates, Plato; &c. &c. &c. I, to evidence 
the equality of my own, invoked the glo- 


rious manes of the Athenian Lady who 
bit her tongue off—with the fublime ſpirit 
of Portia, Avia, Lucretia, Paulina and 
Patient Grizzle, of illuſtrious memory. 


Fatigued at length, with a combat fou 10 


on both ſides with ſuch determined obſti. 
_ nacy, we appealed to the reſt of the com- 
pany who appeared greatly amuſed with 
our contention, But to my extreme mor- 


tification, I perceived that they generally 


leaned to the Dean's ſide of the argument. 
I accuſed them of partiality and moſt pa- 


thetically lamented your abfence; but the 


Dean aſſured me with an air of exultation, 
that I ought rather to rejoice in it, as 
your preſence would but add to the 
* number of my opponents.“ { 
Tell me then, my dear brother, what am 
J to think? Am I really to conſider woman 
as a creature of an inferior nature! Or is it 
that the native ſtrength and fplendour of 


our ſouls are depreſſed and extinguiſhed by 


the 8 bondage, which that lordly 


a eature 
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ereature man, availing himſelf of his cor- 
poreal ſtrength, has impoſed on us. Here 
I would argue from analogy, as the phi- 
Joſophers expreſs it, and obſerve that 
bodily vigour and ſtrength of conſtitution + 


by no means denote in your ſex intellectual 
capacity ; but that on the contrary the moſt 


elevated ſouls and brighteſt geniuſes have 
illumined the moſt imperfect and fragil te- 
nements of clay! Why may not the obſer- 
vation be equally juſt in reſpect to my own ? 
leave this point to your wiſdom to de- 
termine. If I gave my opinion I * oe 
ſuſpetted of partiality. 

Write to me then, without neſerve, every 
ſentiment as it ariſes in your mind. Tell 
me if this vital ſpark which glows with 
ſuch animating warmth in my boſom when 
I contemplate the fair and beautiful pro- 
ductions of wiſdom and genius—tell me 
if it had been refined and purified by the 
lights of ſcience, would it have arrived at 


— ſimilar perfection, As a conſcious vanity 
ſometimes whiſpers me it would? ee! I 


have * to you the weakneſs of my 
heart! 
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wr Correct its errors but excuſe | Its 
miſapprehenſions TT 


' DELIA BLOOMFIELD, 


LETTER XXIV. 
3 Lord Archer to Delia Bloomfield, 


HY does my amichtle Giſter * 
| for m 
which "te: is infinitely better qualified to ex- 
patiate. If ſhe fears in her deciſton, to be 
ſuſpected of partiality to her ſex; mine may 
with more juſtice, be thought liable to the 
| fame imputation; for I candidly acknow- 
ledge I love and admire i it a thouſand times 

more than my own. _ 
Hou ſhall I preſume. to n on a 
| ſubject on which ſo many ſenſible and ele- 
gant authors have written with various 
| opinions? 


ſentiments on a ſubject on 


— 
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opinions? Nor is it neceſſary that I ſhould ; 
we may amuſe ourſelves with ſpeculation, 
and puzzle ourſelves with conjecture but 
this is one of thoſe abſtruſe points on which 
we can never conclude with certainty, and, 
like moſt of the ſame nature, its inveſti- 
gation is of no real conſequence to man- 
kind.. Let 

My nn however, a0 you 1 de- 
ire them, you ſhall have; and though I 
cannot coincide. in his Deanſhip's opinion 


in reſpect to the weakneſs he is pleaſed to 


attribute to our fair ſiſters, I muſt confeſs 
it appears to me, that the difference of 


ſexes is not more ſtrongly marked in their 


exterior forms than in their intellectual ca- 


pacities: your minds, like your faces, may 


be more beautiful than ours, but ſtill they 


are diſſimilar. | 
And yet, if we confider the exteofired in- 


fluence of the body over its immaterial 
companion, to it, with ſome ſhew of reaſon, 


this diſſimilarity may be imputed.” | 
A blow—a fall—a little water gathering 


on the brain may reduce the mind to a 


ſtate 
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"Rate of idiotiſm or inſanity, Its apartment 
may be diſarranged its operations may be 
impeded but are we thence to conclude 
that its native vigour is impaired ?—No— 
it is the organs of the body which ſuffer— 
the ſdul continues unchanged—its eſſence 

is the ſame and its powers are unalienablc ! 
In the more advanced periods of life, 
« when the keepers of the houſe tremble, 
e and thoſe that look out at the windows 
* are darkened” —the ſoul ſeems to ſhare 


the decay of her terreſtrial priſon, and we | 


are almoſt tempted to dread that with it 
ſhe is verging to her final diſſolution, 
This phnæomenon may have puzzledthe 
unenlightened ages, but has been deduced 
by our philoſophers from natural cauſes. 

The filver cord may be looſed, ** the 


“ golden bow] be broken” —the veil of 


mortality may thicken; it may obſcure the 


glories of its celeftial inhabitant, but can- 


not extinguiſh or impair them, 
The ſouls of both ſexes in their original 
ſtate _ be alike, and the different ſtruc- 


ture 


* 


8 


tion we obſerve. 
But theſe are vague ſuppoſitions to 
what purpoſe is enquiring if it leads not to 
| conviction ?—We flatter ourſelves we pur- 
ſue the ſacred form: of truth, whilſt we 
le! graſp, like Ixion, at a painted ſhadow. 
fe, Boys from their earlieſt infancy are 
le, taught to delight in thoſe athletic exerciſes 
ws || which are calculated to improve the native 


re || vigour of their bodily conſtitutions, and 


ve © conſequently the ſtrength of their mental 


it powers. The leaſt tendency to effeminate 


n. amuſements ſubjects them to the contempt 
e and deriſion of their companions. Their 


d natural propenſities are confirmed and 


heightened by the cultivation beſtowed on 

e their minds. 
f Their ideas are enlarged by ingot ; 
e | their fouls are enlightened by conviction 
- I (1 ſpeak of thoſe who are devoted to literary 
puriuits), If they prove refractory and 
averſe from learning, this mental malady 
is combated with the moſt powerful anti- 
dotes. Fh appears in every ter- 
fe; rific 


ture of the body may conſtitute the diſtine- 
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rific form to awe the weak, and ſubdue the 
ſtubborn. ſpirit ; and wreaths of triumph 
are held out to excite in more noble boſoms 
a ſpirit of generous emulation, The im. 
provement of their minds becomes the 


great buſineſs of their lives—the ultimate 
end to which their attention is directed. 
And if with a candid and impartial eye we 


view the ſuperiour advantages their educa- 


tion affords them, we ſhall be tempted to 
wonder that ſo few, comparatively ſpeak. | 
ing, make a ſhining __ in the republic | 


of letters. 2 
The female mind, on he contrary, n na. 
turally ſuſceptible and delicate, is {till 
more relaxed and ſoftened by the preſent 
mode of faſhionable education. Moſt 
branches of uſeful knowledge are conſidered 
as above the ſphere or beyond the capacity 
of the ſex. - Their ſouls are contracted by 
ignorance and enervated by ſloth, even 


thoſe amongſt them whoſe genius or attain- 
ments enable them to riſe ſuperior to the 
common level, are frequently beheld by our 


ſex, as well as their own, with illiberal 
prejudices. 


to 


bl: 


art 
fu 
W 
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prejudices. Conſcious of this diſadvan- 
tage, and ſtrongly influenced by that ti- 
midity which naturally incites them to en- 
deavour to avoid the imputation of con- 


ceit and pedantry, they often bury in ob- 


livion, talents, which under right direction 
might render them more agreeable to them- 
ſelves—more uſeful to fociety—and more 
amiable to thoſe with whom they are con- 
nected by the tiesof blood, or by the bonds 


of fie 


Yet notwithſtanding all thoſe bn 


/ able circumſtances, the ſeeds of genius will 


ſometimes bloſſom in the inauſpicious ſoil, 
as the ſolitary ſhrub expands its blooms in 
the unfertile deſart ! 

But as cultivation is not more neceſſary 
to the vegetable creation, than to the powers 
of the mind; and as thoſe productions of 
unaſſiſted nature, which we obſerve to grow 


wild in our meadows, bear a faint reſem- 
blance to thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, which 


are raiſed beneath the inſpection of a ſkil- 


ful gardener — the uncheriſhed bloſſoms 


vie” on their ſtalk—the fair promiſe of 


genius 


; genius 18. blaſted—for its fruits, to arrive 
at perfection, require a judicious culture 
and a-genial ſoil. 

Nature, by concealing her treaſures in 
her moſt ſecret . receſſes, ſeems to indicate 
to mankind the neceſſity of induſtry. The 
precious ore is torn with difficulty from 
the bowels of the earth; and the brilliant 
diamond receives its poliſh from his hand, 
He truſts not to chance for the preſerva- 
tion of the body—the ſeeds are thrown into 
the earth in due ſeaſon, and his vigilance 


and forethought are rewarded with plen- 


teous crops. 

Were he to cultivate the female charac- 
ter with ſimilar aſſiduity and attention, its 
powers and virtues would flouriſh luxuri- 
antly beneath his foſtering hand. But to 
it he imputes the defects which originate 
in himſelf, and becauſe it ſeldom appears 
crowned with the brighter emanations of 
genius, accuſes it of incapacity and ſterility 
with the ſame injuſtice as if we ſhould exe- 
erate our ſoil, becauſe carnations, anemo- 

OY | mies 
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Ve ¶ nies and auriculas; are not its unn, 
re productions. 

Thus the conſtitutional delicacy of the 
in ¶ ex, co-operating with the defective educa- 
te ¶ tion they receive, and the inactive habics 
he they contract, depreſſes and enfeebles their 
m intellectual faculties and renders them in- 
nt ¶ capable of powerful exertions. How often 
d. ¶ have the maſt ſhining-talents been loſt in 


a- N obſcurity! how many brilliant imagina- 


to tions have been extinguiſned in darkneſs ! 
e Yet, as the ſilver rivulet burſts from the 
- If finty boſom of the rock, the irriſiſtible 
| current of genius will ſometimes bear down 
every oppoſition; and works have fre- 
s quently fallen from the pens of females, 
l- © written with an accuracy and elegance 
truly aſtoniſhing, if we conſider the pecu- 
© I liar diſadvantages under which the authors 
of them laboured. And indeed to me it 
appears evident, that women who, (like a 
Carter, a Montague, or a Barbauld), re- 
ceive a learned education, more frequently 
diſtinguiſh themſelves in the: literary world 
| than men | poſſeſſed or equal advantages. 
I mean 
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I mean if we allow for the great nn 
of the number. 

Vet, were girls trained to purſuits and 
ſtadies ſimilar to thoſe of the other ſex, the 
diſtinctions which ſo ſtrongly mark the fe. 
male character would ſtill ſubſiſt, though 
in a leſs degree. The generality would 
ſtill retain adiſguſt for the abſtruſer ſciences, 
Female philoſophers, metaphyſicians and 

aſtronomers, would ſtill be characters un- 
frequent in ſociety ; but the ſatyriſt, the 
moraliſt, and the poeteſs would every 


where abound, If women did not always 


write ſo well, they would at leaſt write 
oftener than men. The brilliancy of their 
imaginations and the tenderneſs of their 
ſentiments, would lead them more parti- 
cularly to cultivate the muſes; and though 


ſome maſculine performances might till 


retain the foremoſt places in the ranks of 


literary fame, yet often would ſhe crown 


her female votaries with wreaths of unfa: 
ding laurel, and her trump, in notes leſs 
bold and lofty it may be, but as pleaſing 

and 
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and harmoniops, would pay a voluntary 


tribute to feminine genius! 


- Your ſentiments on the morality of both 
ſexes are perfectly juſt. 

Their ſouls undoubtedly proceed from 
the mint of Heaven, equally impreſſed 
with the facred image of the glorious Ori- 
ginal, but from ours a too promiſcuous | 
circulation in the world often effaces and 


ſometimes totally obliterates the divine re- 


ſemblance—whilſt yours, like thoſe * pre- 
cious medals depoſited in the cabinets: of 
the curious, retain the impreſſion more en- 
tire and perfect. No longer then, let your 
ſex term reſtraints ſo conducive to the in- 
nocence, and conſequently to the ſerenity 
of their minds, an ignoble bondage.“ 
Even their contracted education will cęaſe 


to appear a misfortune, if they reflect that 


enlightened and elevated underſtandings 
are frequently debaſed by hearts the moſt 
corrupted and depraved—that learning is 
not always the parent of conviction or the 
ſource of truth! but that the groſſeſt er- 
tors, on the contrary, are her ſpurious 
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poſed in the arms 28 the eren 


„ 


10 #u 1 
offspring and that to find the way of 
« righteouſneſs,” requires no peculiar il. 
jumination. Let your ſex then, my lovely 
friend, leaving the philoſopher to be. 


* wilder himſelf with his falſe lights, act in 


purſuance to the dictates of their own in- 


genious natures, and adhere to the plain 


and ſimple path of moral rectitude, which 
alone can lead mankind to ſolid glory, and 


to true felicity. 
How will you, who ſo piteouſly com- 


plain of the Dean's prolixity, reliſh this | 
tedious lecture] One advantage, however, 


you may derive from it. Whenever Mor- 
pheus proves adverſe to your prayers, and 
refuſes you the ſolace of his balmy bleſ- 
ſings, theſe pages contain a ſpell, powerful 
as the fleep-compelling wand of Hermes 
but ere this, perhaps you have experienced 
their efficacy and my ſweet ſiſter, whilſt 
I fondly flatter myſelf, ſhe hangs with at- 
tention on my words—lies ſupinely re- 


P's 
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If on awaking from her downy ſlumbers 

ſhe ſhould chance to calt a glance at this 

| epiſtle, it will remind her of the reſpect : 

and obedience of her 
| Devoted p 

ARCHER. 


LETTER XXV. 


Delia Bloomfield to Henrietta Willmore. 


AM not diſpleaſed at your ſilence, my 
dear Henrietta, but it afflicts me. Too 5 
implicitly do I rely on your tenderneſs to 
doubt that for an inftant you could neglect 
or forget me, were not your attention 
called off by ſame indiſpenſible neceſlity. 
Your's, my friend, is a melancholy of. 


fice, but the conſciouſneſs of your own 
virtue will ſooth your anxieties, Your- 
tender cares will reſtore to health the object 


1 | of 


garden, 


_ 
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of your hielte, and your n will 
receive its reward. PP 

I have a great loſs of Lord Archer, he 
has written to me twice ſince he left us, 
but his letters, by convincing me of his 
friendſhip and deſire to oblige me, ſerve only 
to render him the more regretted. 

I am not well my ſpirits are depreſſed, 
and my melancholy has been encreaſed by 
that of my companion. Wentworth's 
penſiveneſs is augmented even to ſadneſs, 


He loves you, Henrietta! yet does that 
account for it! would to Heaven he would | 


place a confidence in me, it might be in 


my power to alleviate his diſtreſs, if not | 


remove it. What would I not do to reſtore 
the tranquility of a heart ſo deſerving ! 
I fee him with my g grandfather in the 


14 


Wentworth accoſted me with an air of 


unuſual ſeriouſneſs. His countenance was 


pervaded by the — gloom— and his 
voice 


vo 


tin 


& 


me 
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voice was ſo low that I could, ſcarce diſ- 
tinguiſh his words. 

« Mr. Wentworth is come to take leave 
6 of you, Delta,” ſaid my grandfather. 

« Leave of me!” cried I, in aſtoniſh- 
ment, why ? whither is he going ?” | 
My deſtiny leads me to America, Ma- 
dam,“ replied Wentworth, with an air of 
the greateſt dejection. i 
« America! Is that hateful country or- 


« gained to deprive me of every thing my 


“ ſoul holds dear! - the paſt—the preſent 


 —the future ruſhed forcibly on my imagi- 


nation]! I burſt into tears. 
My grandfather was evidently ſarprized, ; 
Wentworth caught my hand with great 
emotion and preſſed it to his lips. 
„ How lovely is this ſympathy !” cried 
he, % Does Delia weep for me! is ſhe con- 


* ſcious of the ties that unite me to this 
a nn ſhe conceive the anguiſnh“ 


—he ſtopt abruptly as If he had be- 
aged too much, 

We ſtood mute and W Went- 
worth and I abſorbed in ſorrow, and my 
Fs grand 
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grandfather in aſtoniſhment, until we were 
joined by the Dean and my Aunt. The 
Dean who had buſineſs at home, hurried 
Wentworth away from us; but he left us 
with a promiſe, that we ſhould fee him 
to-morrow. 

Lord Hermont, bis late pupil, preſſes 
Him to accept the chaplaincy of a regiment 


which is deſtined for the American ſervice. 


Oh! Henrietta, he tenderly. loves! and 
the happineſs of both will be ſacrificed to 
2 point of delicacy. How cruel are the 


chains which cuſtam has impoſed on our 
Yet have we not * them for 
ourſelves! 


tex! 


Diſappointed ! abandoned no longer 


able to flatter myſelf with any proſpect of 


felicity, but what I could derive from the 


happineſs of my friends yours, my Hen- 


rietta, became the deareft wiſh of my heart 
—and the moſt effectual means of promo- 


ting it, appeared to be an union with a man 


ſo amiable in his manners and ſo reſpect- 


able in his character. Fondly had I fixed 


TEN he n e 
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my wiſhes on this event—but this voyage 
to America muſt blaſt my hopes for ever. 

Taught by ſad experience, I ſhould ere 
this have learnt to bear the preſſure of diſ- 
appointment—but thus to be thwarted in 
every promiſed ſatisfaction, is too afflictive 
to be ſubmitted to with unrepining re- 


os ſignation. 

mY I ought not to write in this ſtrain to 
d you your circumſtances are already ſuf- 
5 ficiently depreſſive, I will fly to books 
eto muſic for amuſement. 

* | 

el 


I took my 8 = Dies ; the book 
gone at this paſlage. | 10970 


« How happy is the blameleſs Veſtal's lot, 
« The world forgetting, —by the world * : 
% Fternal ſunſhine of the ſpotleſs mind, 
« Each prayer accepted, and each wiſh reſign'd ; þ © 
Labour and reſt that equal periods keep, 
* Obedient ſlumbers that can wake and weep; 
* Deſires compos'd—affeQions ever even, 
1 Tears that delight, and ſighs that waft to Heaven 1 
«« For her the ſpouſe prepares the bridal ring, * 


% And white rob'd virgins hymeneals ſing. 
14 « For 


| . ink by misfortune !. 
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r For her the unfading roſe of Sharon blooms 

« And wings of Seraphs ſhed divine perfumes. 

% Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams 
* And whiſpering angels prompt her golden dreams, 
« To ſounds of heavenly harps ſhe dies away 
« And melts in viſions of eternal day ! | 


_ Enchanting deſcription! 1 look down ||| retr 


va th ſuperior diſdain on the allurements of q 


the world! 1 feel a kind of holy emula- del 
tion whilſt I read it! Why have the fe. vil 


males of this country no peaceful aſſylums „ 


to which they might fly for refuge and 
tranquility, when affiicted by ſorrow and 


But you will remind me that the aſpira- 
tions of the faithful ſpirit, toiling through 
the wilderneſs of life, will ſooner riſe before 
the throne of the Omnipotent Divinity, 
than the lazy virtues of the cloiſtered 
monk! | 

It may be ſo, but the world bm temp- 
tations are thoſe to blame who feeling 


their conſtaney inadequate to the trial, de- 


cline the doubtful conflict ? b. 
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The light dimly gleaming through the 

ivy that over-hangs my window—the ſo- 

lemn ſtillneſs that reigns at this inſtant 
throughout this manſion; together with 
its gothic ſtructure, make me almoſt fancy 
myfelf already immured in one of thoſe 

NF retreats of piety. 

of Would to Heaven I could realize the 

i- | deluſion ! Henrietta, this eſtate, if 1 live, 

vill one day be mine after I have“ rocked 

(„ the cradle of repoſing age.“ After I 

have paid the laſt ſad tribute of duty and 
affection to its preſent venerable proprie- 
tors—ſhall I convert this manſion into an 
aſylum 10. the helpleſs and afflicted of my 
own ſex, and with them devote the re- 
mainder of my days to Heaven! Oh! if 
this viſionary ſcheme ſhould ever be re- 
al:zed, perhaps my Henrietta—the {iſter— 
the friend of my infancy will become the 
companion of my maturer years, - 

Nor can I agree with thoſe who term 
this ſpecies of life inactive and unprofit- 
able—abſurd in its nature and deſtructixe 
in its conſequences. 1 contend. not for the 

I 5 | merit 
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merit of the anchoret freezing in his deſart 
the life I would recommend is m__—_— 
widely different ! buy, 

What is the adele definition of 
pure and undefiled religion ?” 
To vilit the widows and fatherleſs i in 
their affliction to keep ourſelves un- 
* ſpotted from the world!? 

The nuptial and maternal ties, I own, 


are ſacred; yet they often contract inſtead 


of expanding the ſocial affections, and by 


uniting them too cloſely to particular ob. 


jects, preclude thoſe more diffuſive opera- 
tions which render them . eee bene- 
ficial to mankind. 

Many are born the children of adverſity 
and affliction, many gentle ſpirits, wounded 
by anguiſh and corroded by ingratitude, 
-rurn with juſt abhorrence from a perſecu- 
ting world—and earneſtly anticipate the 
repoſe that awaits them in the filent tomb, 


In ſuch, were it a crime to fly from the vain 
| interruptions of fociety—entirely to con- 
ſecrate their hours to works of mercy and 


ſacred meditation! 1s not that happineſs 
WR NY moſt 
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moſt permanent which is leaſt liable to the 
inſtability to which all human things are 


ſubject? Why then, my Henrietta, do I 


wiſh you to become ſuſceptible of a paſ- 
fion which diſturbs the rranquility of the 
foul and renders it a prey to the keeneſt 


diſquietudes ! | 

What various and delightful avocations 
would this ſtate afford the ſoul, refined 
and purified from every ſenſual purſuit, 
would become more exquiſitely alive to the 
effuſions of friendſhip to the ſoft ſooth- 
ings of generous ſympathy. 

What joy to apply the balm of cont 
lation to the wounded ſpirit to ſhed the 
lights of inſtruction over the minds of the 


ignorant 


What refined or elegant amuſement is 
prechuded by the monaſtic tate? Each 


moral page, whilſt it diſplayed the imper- 


fection, vanity and infelicity of human 
life, would give a. tacit ſanction to our 


: choice, —and the ſublime ſtrains of holy 


1 6 ä melody 
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melody would raiſe the enraptured ſoul 
to the preſence of the Divinity. 


9 


DELIA BLOOMFIELD, 


LET TK. . £XL 
Henrietta Iillmore to Delia Bloomfield. 


ITH what rapture would J embrace 
a ſtate of life which your romantic 
imagination has dreft in ſuch captivating 


_ graces! My Delia, I am weary of the 


world, and with you would gladly fly to 
the ſacred haunts of ſolitude and medita- 


tion! My mother is declining to the grave; 


what an alteration has a few weeks pro- 
duced in her aſpect! Her form, pale and 
emaciated—her voice, faint and tremulous 
I could not command my emotion on 


gur 


ſult of a conflict between it and ambition; 
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our firſt interview, and ſecretly reproached 
myſelf for having left her. Perhaps if I 
had not gone to Bloomfield but my re- 
grets are now vain and fruitleſs. el 
Her diſorder is an inflammation on 
her lungs. Doctor P-— who attends 
her, is unwilling to add to my affliction, 
and hides from me the worſt. But my 
prophetic heart preſages the misfortune, 
that his benevolence would conceal. 
Wentworth is going to America] Peace 


be with him! but will he find it in that 


land of tumult and deſolation ! — This 


event might have given me ſome uneaſineſs 


if my mind were not oppreſſed with a much 
heavier. misfortune. When the ſoul is 
engroſſed by one predominant affliction, it 
receives ſlighter evils with 1ndifference. 
You ſay he loves me, but is not this in- 
tended voyage a ſufficient. confutation of 


that error? Yer I conteſs, I obſerved a 
particularity in his eonduct—perhaps he 


did feel a ſlight inclination for your Hen- 
rietta—perhaps his penſiveneſs was the re- 


but 


„ o n 1 1 4 


but furely my friend may ſpare her com- 
paſſion when that is triumphant. | 

You ſay the happineſs: of both will * 
ſacrificed to delicacy. I do not fee how 
delicacy is concerned. But why the hap. 
pineſs of both. You cannot, I hope, ſup. 
poſe me to be ſo very weak as to fuffer mine 
to depend on Mr. Wentworth; and his 
deciſion evinces that J poſſeſs no greater 
influence over his. Let him go then, my 
Delia —we ſhall ſoon forget him, or re- 


member him only with indifference and 


eaſe. 


Four amiable W will Wortly return 


to Bloomfield, and his preſence will reſtore 
your vivacity, and diſpel the gloom which 


depreſſes your ſpirits. . NO ow 


for me Adieu. 


The few moments I can ſnateh from 


| cracks mall be devoted to friendſhip, 


HENRIETTA wiz zone, 


\ 


_ LET: 


LETTER. NN 


Delia Bloomfield to Henrietta Wi Imare. 


Y deareſt Henrietta, your fears pre- 
, ſage” the worſt! I am perſuaded 
your mother is not ſo' dangerouſly ill as 
you imagine. Prevail on her to accom- 
pany you to Blogomfield—the ſeaſon will 
ſoon be favourable to ſuch an excurſion. 


| Good air and the returning ſpring, will 


prove greater reſtoratives than all the cor- 
dials and elixirs in the world. Aunt So- 
phy and I will undertake the charge of 
nurſing her—at leaſt, we wilt ſhare with 
you that intereſting employment. I uſed 
to be a favourite of hers—join your en- 
treaties with ours, and they muſt ſucceeds 
My laſt letter was ſad ſtuff, Henrietta. 


mere ſentimental froth—fair and ſhewy to 
the eye, without an atom of ſolidity, or a 
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grain of good ſenſe at the bottom. What 


convert this good warm manſion which has 
been for ſo many centuries the favourite 
reſidence of good cheer and hoſpitality 
into a meagre monaſtry !—ridiculous and 
abſurd! The idea was as prepoſterous as the 
inſtitution it had in view.—To make a.nun 
of you, Henrietta! How did my fancy oet 
entangled in ſuch 2 maze of abſurdities ! 


Folly may be excuſeable when it proceeds 


from the little levities of youth and vi- 


 vacity—burt tuch ſerious nonſenſe is ab. 
ſolutely intolerable. 


What ſays the ſenſible and lively $ St, 


Evremond, on a fimilar occaſion ? “ Let 
< the ugly and infirm be ſhut up in con- 
«' vents. The inſpiration that directs them 
% thither is divine. It is the voice of na- 
© ture that bids them retire from that ſo- 
„ ciety, where they can do no honour to 
„e their Creator. But in your caſe this 


« would be a temptation of the Devil, who, 


„ envious of the glory of God, cannot 
'« endure the admiration with which we 
e behold the faireft of his works. Believe 
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« me, twenty long years of pfalm-ſinging 


t! 
az N will not contribute ſo much to that 
te glory, as the expoſing your beauties one 


| © ſingle day, to the eyes ws the 8 
nd “ world!“ | 
he But I believe I might vow Glenced all 
the ſcruples you have on this ſubject, 
without ſoliciting the aſſiſtance of ſo pow- 
1 MW crful an auxiliary as the French wit. 

98 Will you forgive your Delia, if ſhe ac- 

knowledges herſelf to be in the higheſt 

„ M ſpirits, even though ſhe knows her Hen- 
rietta is melancholy and depreſt: 2 

t. Wentworth has adminiſtered ohoftly con- 

t ſolation. You ſee I can acknowledge, 
without nme that my erben depends 

n on bim. | | 


The evening I finiſhed the ridiculous 
epiſtle I laſt: favoured you with, I retired 
early to my apartment, but could not reſt, 
The amiable Wentworth was ever preſent 
to my imagination, I ſill beheld his tears 
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| lover-like attitudes, (of which, I affure 


* deputed by our friends to entreat you 


— heard his ſighs. Ab!” cried J, « 
« if I can prevent this intended voyage, fita 
« all may be well, —and two hearts ſo 
formed by nature for each, other, may 


4c 125 
yet be united 061 


Strongly poſſeſſed by this idea, J arofe 0 
early the next morning, and as ſoon as ten 
breakfaſt was over, put on my riding dreſs, I. : 
and ordered my horſe, determined to viſit iſ « | 
Wentworth, _ 6 
When I got to F irdale, the "ING in. „ 
formed me, that the Dean was in the fields If « 


with his workmen, and Wentworth in the f. 


library. Thither I went without cere- 
mony, and found him ſeated in one of his 


you, he exhibits a great variety) at a table 
on which lay ſome letters that he had juſt 
then finiſhed. He aroſe at my entrance, 
and looked ſurprized and pleaſed. | 
The fineneſs of the day,” ſaid J, 
« induced me to ride, and 1 have been 


« and the Dean to favour us with your 
— 9 to dinner. I will not be re- . 
fuſed,” 
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« fuſed,” continued I, obſerving he he- 
tated, © it is, perhaps, the laſt favour 
« I may ever requeſt of you.” 
My voice faultered at the idea, and I 
could not reſtrain a ſtarting tear. 
ear and amiable Delia,” cried he, 
tenderly prefling my hands, © teach me to 
« expreſs the gratitude, which your ge- 
© nerous ſenſibility excites in my boſom | 
Believe, continued he, with fervour, 
« that whilſt my heart continues to beat, 
& jt will never forget your goodneſs, In 
« whatever diftant climate my adverſe 
fortune may lead me, your idea will 
“be my companion — and the remem- 
4 brance of your friendſhip will for ever 


i be dear to me.” 


« If,” replied I, onable longer to re- 
ſtrain my tears, © it my friendſhip be dear 
to you, why do you.renounce it? Does 
* the favage climate to which you fly, 
% contain objects more worthy your af. 
* fection, than thoſe you are on the point 
f relinquiſning, perhaps, for ever? 
* Other ſcenes may afford you more pow” 
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« erful patrons, but you will no where 
6 find friends ſo tender and faithful, as 
e thoſe you abandon, What are thoſe 


& forcible motives which urge your de. 


* 


<« parture? Can avarice or ambition ex. 
0 cite theſe conflicts in your breaſt ? Let 
„ me not think ſo unworthily of you, 


« You ſpeak to me of friendſhip—but 
friendſhip is a ſhadow diveſted of con- 


N 


4 fdence—I abjure the one, if not deemed 


« deſerving of the other. I ſee I have 


c prevailed— I fee you will throw off this | 


« ungenerous reſerve, and repoſe your 
« giſtreſſes on a boſom of whoſe fidelity 


* you muſt be aſſured.“ 


He was unſpeakably affected. He took 


my hands, and his tears, yes, Henrietta, 
the amiable Wentworth bathed them in 


his tears 


« Yes,” cried he, as ſoon as he could 
recover his voice, I will throw off this 
c ungenerous reſerve, and when I reveal 
to you the ſtrong reaſons which induce 
me to 3 in my deſign, if you cenſure 

e my 
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« my reſolution, I will promiſe to relin- 

“ quiſh it.“ 

I heard the Dean's voice in the hall. 

_ «© Compoſe yourſelf, my dear Went- 
« worth,” ſaid I, © I am perfectly con- 
«© tented with your promiſed ſubmiſſion 
to my ſovereign will. My heart preſages 
wut I © we ſhall yet be happy (he ſighed and 
n- | © ſhook his head) but you muſt not ſend 
ed i © theſe letters till to-morrow. You know 
ve you have made me the arbitreſs of your 
is fate, and I muſt be obeyed. After 
ur © dinner I will give you an opportunity 
ty | © of ſpeaking to me in private. 

I ew to mect the Dean, whom TI Land 
k on the ſtairs. The good man was really 
F afflicted at his nephew's intended depar- 
ture, Adveriity had mollified him—he 
had laid aſide all his petulant airs and was 
quite gentle and ſubmiſſive,  _ 
„Well, my dear child,” cried he, 
have you tried your rhetoric ? Mine has 

« been ineffectual; but your ſex eminently 

8 Jurpages: ours in the art of . 
980 


* 
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80 then 5 cried I, eat laſt vou are 
&* obliged to deſcend from your pinnacle 


e of imagined conſequence, . and acknow. 


FE: ledge that a filly girl, whom you affect 


to contemn, may excel you in the art of 


pegel Is chis your boaſted ſu- 
* periority T“ 
< ] never,” exclaimed he with 1mpa- 
tience, I never inferred that your ſex 
&© excels ours in the art of elocution. It 


« is true, they may pn ſome natural 


„ advantages—that is— 

„ I conceive you,” ſaid I, © you would 
e acknowledge that eloquence, which is 
ic -art in your ſex, is nature in ours.” 
I would aſſent to no ſuch abſurd pro- 


e poſition,” cried he in a pet. Prithee 
don't torment me with this folly ; you 
„ ſee I am already more than ſufficiently 
« diftreſt, But I will forgive you every 
„ thing—all your former miſdemeanours 


„ ſhall be forgotten I will even promiſe 


e liſten in ſilence to that provoking 


71 tongue of thine, as often and as long as 
= you may be pleaſed to -exerciſe its 
powers — 


SD E L I & - - ww 
re fs « powers—you thall be the model of elo- 
le . quence the perfection of wiſdom—nay 
even the paragon of taciturnity! you 
t „ ſhall be any thing, or every thing you 
of. pleaſe, if you will but prevail on this 
u- „ dear boy to renounce his ridiculous | 

American project.“ 19 
a- „ Well,” replied I, laughing, I muſt ; 
* confeſs your docility merics ſome en- 
It . couragement—and though I have been 
al already repulſed, I do not deſpair of 
 F* ſucceeding. I have prevailed on him to 
d dine with us to day, and you muſt ac- 
company him. After dinner I intend to 
% contrive a tbte- a- tte, and then 1 wall 
make my principal attack. 5 

I returned home perfectly a with 

the ſucceſs of my expedition, They came 
2 little before dinner. Wentworth vainly 
endeavoured to appear chearful. Our 
meal was ſhort and ſilent every one Was 
affected by his apparent diſtreſs. 
| Soon after the cloth was removed, 1 


an N : „ 95 $5 5 * b 
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« You, muſt viſit my grotto,” ſaid I, toff 
Wentworth, © I want your opinion of. 
“ ſome arrangements J have ande lince . 
4.you eit, „ aid ur en Ur f 

This ee was firenuouſly r Ws 
by Aunt Sophy, who obſerved, that iff . 
* was a very ſharp evening, and too ro 3 
«. beſides, I had not looked quite well as . P 
& uſual and that it would be dar K before 58 
«© we could reach home.” But her ob- 
jections were over- ruled by a 3 A 


nod from the Dean. ry 7 f 

Wentworth aroſe and followes me. I 4 
put my arm through his, as we walked, "5 
but he ſeemed loſt in reflection and uttered 2 
not a word until we entered the grotto. We . 


ſeated ourſelves.— Never again,” cried 
he, looking round and deeply fighing— 
„ Never again ſhall I experience ſuch 
« happy moments, as I have enjoyed in 
this delightful retreat! Why, my lovely 
« friend,” continued he, are you thus 
« deeply intereſted in the fate of a man, 
«who appears to be abandoned to mis. 
1 fortune! Deprived of both parents in 

« my 


* 
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« my helpleſs. infancy, to my uncle's be- 


4 nevolence was I indebted br ſupport 
« and education.“ 


„When I had Biel my ſtudies and 
& taken orders -— I gladly accepted an 
«* overture made me by the late Lord 


Hermont, to accompany his ſon, my 


© preſent. friend and patron, on the tour 


«of Europe. What rendered ſuch a 


« ſituation particularly agreeable, was the 
( tender friendſhip I had contracted for 
& my pupil whilſt together at the Uni- 


verſity. The excellent diſpoſition and 


* inſinuating manners of my young friend, 
contributed to render the three years I 
e ſpent” abroad, the happieſt of my life. 
« But we were abruptly recalled by the 
Ca ſudden illneſs of Lord Hermont, Who 


8 expired in the arms of his afflicted ſon, 


(« immediately after our arrival. 

My uncle, when informed of my re- 
4 turn, wrote in the moſt affect ionate 
e terms, and entreated me to viſit him. 
J intended to accept of his invitation as' 


te ſoon as the grief of my friend was a little 


— 


Vor . „„ c © 
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© abated—and was indeed impatient to 
_ © {ee my benefactor e ſo og. an 5. | 


5 ſence. 
„ have the honour to be related to 
% Lady N-—-, who always diſtinguiſhed 


> me by her friendſhip, and uſed fre- 
2 quently to viſit her. At her houſe I 


c firſt beheld your lovely friend, and bes 
came ſenſible of ſenſations the moſt de- 
e lightful, and at the ſame time the moſt 


Lay 
nv 


painful J had ever experienced. En- 


„ chanted by her beauty and the elegance 


aof her manners, I beheld her with plea- | 


C ſure andgadmiratjon unfelt before, for l 
© read in her deportment a mind ſuperior 
* ro the ſplendour that ſurrounded her, 


« The deſire: of pleaſing induced me to 


* exert myſelf, and ſhe gave me an atten- 


tion that inſpired me with rapture. She 
4 was prevailed on to ſing. The melody 


ei of her accents. the ſoothing airs ſhe ſe- 
"5% lected. the exquiſite ſenſibility ſhe diſ- 


* played in every geſture even a ſecret 
t conſciouſneſs which 1 felt that ſhe was 
not happy, conſpiresl 2 to render her ſtill | 


„ more 
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« more intereſting, and by uniting ſym- 
« pathy with admiration, I the 
| © conqueſt of my heart. 
| © Thoſe pleaſurable ſenſations, thi Sac 
% delights I, had ever experienced, were 
e- © interrupted by the Counteſs, who te- 
1 minded her company that it was time to 
ego to the Theatre. She Preſſed me to 
e-' i © accompany them, but I hag 
it ment with Lord Hermont, Which 1 could 
„not break through with any propriety 
© though I never practiſed ſo ſevere a ſelf- 
- i © denial as in keeping it. I, however, 

te promiſed Lady N to attend her at 
ff © ſupper; and departed in a frame of 
„ mind which I cannot deſcribe. The 5 
„ faſcination of my ſenſes ſtill continued 
the beautiful Henrietta was ſtill preſene 
to my view—her enchanting voice ſtil! 


perceived the alteration of my remper, 
and feared leſt ſoſe untoward accident 
% had: occaſioned it. Then, firſt did . 
% conceal my ſentiments from my friend, 
= and en the confuſion and per- 

R Plexity 


vibrated in my ear! Lord Hermone 


= « plexity of opt manners to a violent head. 
„ ach. 2 left him early and flew to Lady 


« N-——'s. They returned ſoon” after. 


e wards from the ny accompanied by the 
Duke of 5B 
well acquainted, as PRE] is uncle to Lord 
« i, romeo Ne N 
e Henrietta rin; if  pofible, n more 
ul more captivating than ever | 
* She joined in the” converſation with a 
< ſpirit that enchanted me; again ſhe ſung 


„ but I will not attempt to deſcribe ſen- 


<: ſations} which thoſe who have never ex- 
C perienced them 
— + 
4 FOE Duke Apen n no leſs ente 
4 than myſelf. He attached himſelf to 
0. Henrietta Willmore with an aſſiduity 
that alarmed mie; though his years in 
; "a 1 Kt gh meaſure ſecured kim from my: 
| e When abe bel any 


et ficious Duke woul 2 not allow 185 the 


Th ſatisfaction of leading her to her car- 
nn * but he could not n me 


55 od 5”, 
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—, with whom I was 


G nnot . com- 
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« from FR IO ME it home. I ſaw it ſtop 
« ] ſaw her. enter a magnificent houſe with 


« her mother; and as the miſer contem- 15 
plates the caſket which contains the trea- , 
| & ſure of his ſoul, I continued to gaze on 
a the houſe, when ſhe was no longer viſi- 


8 ble; I ſoon, ho ö 
* propriggy 1 By ae, and . 


ver, recollected the im- 


92 home. 


Here 1 had 1 to collect my $f | 
te and reflect on the infatuation which en- 


« flaved my ſenſes. But how dearly did 
« ] ſuffer by this inſpection. I beheld the 


« object of my preſumptuous wiſhes, | 


„ equally the favourite of nature and of - 
« fortune, adorned with beauty and en- 
circled with ſplendour, and my heart, 


* 


ein ſecret anguiſh, then firſt repined at 
the lowlineſs of my fortune. Melan- 


s choly were my reflections, and deep were 


my regrets, I called to my aſſiſtance 


e 


K. 


the retroſpection of my orphan ſtate 
« forlorn and abandoned by every one but 


the Dean, to whoſe charity I was in- 


4 debted, even for ſubſiſtence. I then 
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5. contraſted my Grants with that of your 
. friend, and the event of the compariſon 
*« was a fixed determination never to ſee 


4. her more. 


In purſuance of this 1 I 
« haſtened to Firdale—but ſolitude af. 
« forded me too. much leiſure. for reflec- 
tion. If I read, the dear remembrance 


| < ſtole my attention from my ſubject—If 


< I wajked, my imagination till preſented 


. the ſame faſcinating idea, and I often 
* wandered I knew not whither, till I found 


« myſelf involved in the dreary. ſhades of 
% my tranquility, and effaced impreſſions, 
« which, thasgh rang, had dern 08 
1 tranſient. 

„Such was the N 465 my mind 
« when I firſt ſaw you at Firdale. To ſay 


„L admired you, my lovely friend, is too 

cold an expreſſion to do juſtice to my 
44 ſentiments. | We have read of the influ- 
* encè of ſympathy on congenial ſpirits— 
] ſeemed. to experience the effects of this 


2 * myſterious impulſe; ; for, from the firſt 
« hour 
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6 hour 1 beheld you; my ſoul ſprang for- 

ward to meet you, with the warm af- 
« fection with which it would have re- 
“ cognized a friend of long tried worth 
„and virtue. Your enchanting vivacity 
4 reſtored me to myſelf, and I almoſt 
. 6 began to forget your Henrietta, when 
ce her picture which you wore (you cannot 
If forget the incident) recalled her with 
d if © new force to my memory; and I re- 
5 * joiced to find the two lovelieſt women 
4 * in the world united in the ſacred bonds 


tf i © of friendſhip, - 


dl * My heart experienced a new conflict, : 
„ © when I heard of Henrietta Willmore's 
intended viſit to Bloomfield. To avoid 


j C 
meeting her by immediately returning to 
be town, was the meaſure my prudence | 
ſuggeſted to me but how weak are the _ 
dictates of prudence in oppoſition to 
e thoſe. of love! Beſides, my uncle was 
“then ſo ill, that I could not, witho it 
apparent ingratitude forſake him, and I 
was en with an opportunity of apo- 
. Wy fs. 6 logizing 


"3 


A 
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„ Jogizing to myſelf for the weakneſ of 
, my conduct. 
To love your Friend ed to 
<< be my deſtiny—and' I no longer endea- 
voured to reſiſt the enchantment. Every 
e interview encreaſed my paſſion — not, 
till I was awakened from my delirium 
by her abrupt. departure, did I once re. 
< reflect on the conſequences of which it 
e muſt be produdtive. Yet even then 1 
* flattered myſelf. - Henrietta, I thought 
* had treated me with ſome diſtinftion—l I © 
learned with pleaſure that her expecta- W 
© tions were leſs ſplendid than I at firſt 
„ imagined; I had powerful friends—in = 
fine I ſuffered my deluded fancy to form fl 
* a thouſand gay ſcenes of felicity ; but 
3 a letter I received from Lord Hermont 
has diſſolved them for ever.“ ; 
From Lord Hermont 2. interrupted 4 
I, © what intelligence could it contain ?” 
bp Intelligence the mofſt fatal to my re- | 
«poſe l It informs me (a circumſtance 
of which ſurely you cannot be ignorant) * 
% , ha the Duke has offered his hand to I 
* #7 5 Hen- 4 


* 


6c. Henrietta \ 
6 ſents to accept TTV 
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| — aw chat ſhe con- 


* 


« This is the moſt chatming piece of 


6.news'I have heard this age!” cried I, 
„I ſhall have the honour. of, being ee 
© to a Ducheſs! I wonder whether her 
. Grace will, grow imperious and forget 
« her old -acquaintances. #h 1 dare ſay, 


« Wentworth, you'll have. the pleaſure of 


4 performing the ceremony: 1 kno w We 


* has a great regard for you. 


I I had ſaid you. deteſted IG be could : 


not. have flown into a more violent fury. 


. greatly indebted 


for her regard. and no leſs to you, Ma.. 
K dam, for the obliging manner in which . 
aſſute me of it. How little, Delia 
Bloomßeld, was I acquainted with your 
character how very ridiculous have! 
rendered myſelf in ee ek. 9 
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\ great. regard. for me!” cried. he, 8 
filing, in a voice equally expreſſive of paſ- 
ſion and ſurprize. 5 1 am certainly 


to Henrietta Willmore 45 
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« Such a Ke. vain, hs Creai 
e ture as Delia Bloomficld—have I con- 
4 dcluded this ſentence to your fancy? 
It is to be preſumed, Madam, you 
& are beſt acquainted ith Pon" own 
< merits PP? 2. 5 6975 i 

There's the — ſubmiſive Went 
1 for you, Henrietta his eyes glared 


| —and his whole frame. was n with 


paſſion. 7 


%% So cr 5 — al your OE 
| te rious impulſes come to this I— Well, it 


* muſt be acknowledged this ſympathetic | 


* intercourſe of our congenial ſpirits is won- 
derfully delightful.” 0 


5 4 Madam, you may ſpare yourſelf chi 
0 trouble you cannot render me more 
.* ridiculous than IL. have already made 
« myſelf,” 7 Tx 

1 Very true, nee your in e 


« is perfectly judicious but Why ſhould 
8 « you not be ridiculox s—its quite the ton 


«at preſeni—and it would be cruel to; 
«, deprive you | of a privilege of which you 


& gentlemen are ſo fond of availing your- 


AN 5, | e 80 ſelyes. 
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« ſelves. There's the Duke now for in- 
«ſtance, what could equal his abſurdity 
jn circulating the filly report you allude 
to (if he did circulate it) except Lord 
« Hermont's in n or an, in 
« believing it.“ | 
Was the report. Aw meh] 1 
9 Deareſt Delia—on. my RIOTS 1. entreat 
* vo.. R | 1 0 
10 What—are your WOO jopulſes re- 
“ turning ! Is the bright congenial flame 
& again lighted in your boſom | But I muſt 
tic il begone l feel myſelf growing extremely 
n- © hyſterical. The ſavage wildneſs of the 
„ ſcene that ſurrounds us, together with 
is iN © the ferocious glances which you juſt now | 
re “ favoured me with, have thrown me into 
de Wl © the horrors —I ſhall not recover 1 
„ fpirics this month.“ 7 8 
MN ww. Dear Delia, how can you totment + 
d « me! But I have merited it—I ought to 
n Ml © have been acquainted. with your diſpo- 
0% © fition— I ought to have known chat 
u © benevolent heart was incapable of tri- 
- © umphing in the diſtreſſes of a jy. 
e KS -: "4 : 80 


| 8 


o 8 E . * 54. | 
11% Sopou ought indeed but come, riſe 8 
(or he had fallen in a ſtate of proſtra. 44 
tion at my knees) © let us have done with 

© this . it grows n, finiſh your 
„„ 

«1 have nothing more to dd,” 20 replied 
he, than that influenced by my hopeleſs 
eff paſſion, determined to accept the of: 
fers of Lord Hermont, and to this effect 
were the letters I was this morning wri- 
ting, and which you inſiſted I ſhould 
*« , poſtpone: ſending. But has my friend 
<< deceived me? Is Henrietta really diſen. 

„ oaged? Yet of what conſequence is it 


* of to me! has not fortune placed an in- 0 
18 ſuperable barrier to my wiſhes!” , | © 


Not to my knowledge, replied J. . 


* 8 2 « How, Madam,” replied he, OW : 
FL. 4e jt not in my preſent . ſituation be the 
= height of preſumption to raiſe my view i 
St to Henrietta Willmore 2. Or. could 1: 


* 25 with- a ſhadow of honour or. genero- 
ce ſity, e endeavourt to influence her in my” fa- il 
« „ your?” 355 oe 8 A 
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ce You — have the moſt conve- — 


« nient method of reconciling things,” 

plied I, «© Now for my part, I think wo 
« have *donevevery thing which the l:ngth 
« of your acquaintance would admit of, 
ce to influence her in your favour. Your 


« lips, perhaps, 9 have never declared 


« your affection; but P11 ſwear your eyes 


« have done it a choſe times, and ſhe 
% muſt have been a novice indeed if ſhe 
ce could not interpret their language. This 


is an error common to your ſex. You 
ĩimagine your honour entirely diſengaged, 
„ ſo.long as you keep clear of profeſſions, 


r 


« whilſt, without ſcruple you diſcover an | 


« attachment by aſſiduities and attentions 


« more expreſſive, and infinitely more in- 


« tereſting, than words. Has net this 


4 been your conduct in reſpect to Hen- 
4 rietta? 


Jowever, I do not mean to in- 


ee ſinuate that you have made any OR 
66 ſion on her heart. She has been too 
6 much accuſtomed to admiration am a 
. gallantry t be much affected by them 
. re (1 here, you ſes. 4 had a 
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proper regard to your delicacy), poor 
Wentworth appeared embarrafied. 
. Tour ſilegce, continued I, Was 
eſſion of your error, and though 
I cannot flatter you that my friend loves 
« you, I may with ſafety aſſure you of 
£ her warmeſt approbation and :efteem 
4. and if you are not very unreaſonable, 
« you will think theſe ſufficient. True 
«© love is not to "VE ROT by wege 
6 difficulties.” | 
= « Trifting, do you call them,” repeated 
23 1 4 ſure you muſt have forgotten.” 
No, I remember every ob- 
« ſtacle, yet ftill pronounce them trifling, 
sas they entirely originate from the nar- 
4 rowneſs of your fortune. You are very 
= * unjuſt to my friend if you think ſplen- 0 
7 „ dour and magnificence neceflary to her i © 
e repoſe. Previous to her father's death 
“ ſhe was accu tomed to the calm ſerenity 
of a country life. How often has ſhe 
8 ſince regretted thoſe tranquil pleaſures ; 
& how often wiſhed to exc range for them 
4 $14 ſcenes * . in hich ſhe has 
= "1. 825 8 1 
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r reluctantly engaged] Formed for do- 
« meſtic life, her chief enjoyments muſt 
a be derived from it; from the ſociety of 
h Il © a worthy and amiable man; from the 
s i © ceconomy of her family, and the edu- 
f „cation bf her children. Yes, my dear 
Wentworth, poſſeſſed' of Henrietta and 
, ( fix or ſeven ne! a years N er 
e be rich.“ 
g „Rich,“ interrupted 1 pig 10 
to his breaſt in an extacy, I ſhould in- 
1 * deed be richer than all the monarchs of 
e the Eaſt ! But Delia, do not Harter me! 
(„can Henrietta deſcend,” © 
„For heaven's ſake, friend,” interrupted 
I, © reſerve your tender preſſures for your 
' If © goddeſs, and be pleaſed to remember 
* that I am only your poor friend Delia! 
hat ſilly creatures you lords of the 
cation are] One inſtant ſunk in the 
. e depths of horror and deſpair; 
* the next elevated as ſuddenly to the pin- 
* nacle of felicity, whirled from” thence 
by your own abſurd imaginations, you 
* the abyſs of . 
5 Tm Land 
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4h; 1 arifog as inſtantaneouſly, you ring 


1 


% on the wings of hope to the ſummit of 
de human happineſs! For ſhame] recol. 


„ lect the ſuperior dignity of your na. 


„ ture, and leaving theſe childiſn incon. 


4 ſiſtencies to age veſſels, act. COM 
60 formably with it. N 8 | 
My fate is in your hands,” replied 


he, ſmiling, - 68 and 1 muſt allow Fu: to 


tage 2 
„ Well mon; —— « 1 you 
_ & have made me the arbitreſs af your. def. | 


ce tiny, the firſt uſe I make of my newly 
« afſumed power is to inſiſt on your burn. 


: Lace l the letters ven e =and re- 


* 


» - * 
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"0 


A with,” replied he, I may find all 
he + « pouch mandates ſo eaſy to obey. 


However, returned I, 1 id 


W 
, 
* 


* not yet acquaint | 


my ation of your plan, as I think it expe 


8 dient to hold a conſultation with the, old 


& Dee 2-2 
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he Dean with the alter. 1 


BETTE i 20 


10 vou are ſo much better qualified » 


e than .“ | . 
0.1 Huſh ! no more e ene 


. i © me of Fontaine's fable. Tou act the 


n- part of Maitre Renard I am the poor 
* Cajon Corbrau, and Henrietta the mw” 
n 72 7 | 
ed Aunt Sophy ination: F 
to brook my abſence, The great bell was 
 B cung—and I faw ſeveral ſervants doit 
bl towards Eo Tas © vp fake So: 
. My companion was quite in extacies as 
ly we walked homewards. He gave my 
Ne hands twenty tender ſqueezes—he even 
e·¶ kiſſed them and grew ſo immoderately tent 


at der, that I became apprehenſive I had cir 


cumvented you and inadvertantly uſurped 
I] your empire in his breaſt, I intimated my 
; fears to him, but he only laughed at my 
t terrors, and gave me to underſtand * 4 
is | vere entirely Sroundleſs. * e 
Aunt Sophy met us in the edn ends; | 
1 ſcolded me for ſtaying ſo late. 

The Dean followed me into the drawing 
room, and af os. {had I ſucceeded? ? 

os, te ST” Noe Ml 
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Not Dig! I Kita" but fd, 4 
„did not deſpair, and would viſit him 
44 next morning to acquaint him with the 
* particulars of our converſation.” 19 
God bleſs you,” cried he; © -you are 


© a good girl; and though I am ſome. 
“times provoked at your 1 I love 
you in my heart!!! ' 

© The good man preſſed m me to bi breaſt, 
* and kiſſed my cheek.” _ - 

„ Very fine, truly,” cried Aunt  Sophy, 


who came to call us to tea, © I think even 
5 the poor Dean can't eſcape you, Delia!” 


« Dear Aunt,” replied I, © how your 


66 n betrays your paſſion ! I ſolemnly 


« proteſt it was the Dean who followed 


* me hither, though I cannot help ac- 


„ knowledging that ſuch flirtations are 
„ equally inconſiſtent with the dignity of 


* his cloth—his advanced ee, * Ins 
and his engagements with you.” 


„ Pſhaw,” cried he, angrily,” * wats 


10 : diteſt this abſurdity! Nature has en- 
„ dowed you with an underſtanding ſu- 
wlll * to your F- but you diſgrace it 


1 
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« by folly which would. i become the lips 


| « of a babe, He that buries his talent in 


« the earth is an unprofitable ſervant; but 
& he that perverteth'it to wrong uſes ſhall 
« be beaten with many ſtripes. Beſides, 


St. Paul warns us againſt © fooliſh ſpeak- 


© ing and jeſting which is not convenient.“ 

“ True,“ replied I, „but St, James 
« tells us, that * the tongue is an unruly 
member, which no man can tame. Now 
« if man's ſuperior wiſdom avails him no- 
« thing, it were preſumption in a poor 
% weak 200man, like * $6 W to con- 
% troul it.“ ee 45 

Aunt Sophy laughed at my anſwer, 
which enraged him ſtill more. I ſaw the 
fort ready to burſt and fled from it. "Is 


I found Wentworth © immerſed in co= 
« gibundity of cogitation.” They went 


as ſoon as we had done tea, but his Dean- 
ſhip before he left us, condeſcended to re- 


mind me of my promiſed viſit. 


1 retired to my apartment, where I con- 


tinued until n to "Te 0 


Sha : 
' 1 
re; 


4 A 
S r 


the antients looked w 


nocturnal repaſt. Even after the attendants 


were withdrawn, perceiving not the leaſt 


ſymptom of relaxation in their muſcles, 1 


vegan to fancy they had been metamor. 
De its, like the Gre 
eh profaned the feaſt of Bacchus, 


phoſed 1 into owls and 


and prepared to march off to my own 


17 chamber, apprehenſive left. 1 ſhould un. 


dergo the ſame diſagreeable transformation, 


My aunt, ee my intention, re- 
qvueſted % 4 
„We have met to fay t to. yay; 
& Delia, which _— concerns wor hy 


4 pineſs” 4 


Down 1 . 4 py happineſs! for 


* heaven's ſake let me know it!” + 


1 might. have ſat for the picture of cu- 
U. * of | 


rio. Never did I feel the in! 
2 paſſi on more powerfully. ; 


" My aunt and „ a at 


each — with the” utmoſt fignificance, | 
who 


115 obferded on | entering! the room; that 
| erfully wiſe and 

ſolemn, and preſerved their gravity and ta. 

citurnity during the continuance. of out 


* deny 


— . 


DELL ES 


- with-the-moſt conſequential 


tleman after a ſolemn W laid big, Pipe 
upon the table, and 1 


e In ſmoke, like Felle of 504, 
Did thus his ſentiments anfold,” be 45 1 5 
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then directed their eyes " the baronet, 
who ſat in his elbow-chair fumigating us 
Eyith tobacg* 
air imaginable. At length the old gen- 


40 Yout converſation with Wentworth | 


« yeſterday in the: garden, my dear Delia, 


« has revealed to us a ſecret of which we 
& had very little ſuſpicion,” e 
fle pauſed.— e He? 


Why, my decent geh wig "LI 
mother, why would you not generouſly 1 EE 


« place a confidence in your friends. if 


Mr. Wentworth and you are attached to 
each other, why, on that enen muſt 


© he be exiled to America! ? 
I am ſure,” ſays Aunt Son my 


| 6 brother can't be ſo unteaſonable as to 
He has too much 
© conſcience not to let you pleaſe yourſelf.” af? 


us: conſent. | 


Heyday len thought IJ. — “ what. haye 
& che 8 . 858 into o their viſe heads! 


ate 


4 
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* 120 Th 4 
« —are they 


Ap | 5 of 


Aſtoniſhcent u ep "A 


my wonted volubility—l ſat loſt for atime 


in ſpeechleſs wonder. 


I thank you, my dear friends,” ſaid, 


recovering myſelf—* believe me, this ex- 


CC 
cc 
ce 


* x 


ceſſive goodneſs excites in my breaſt an 


* adequate return of gratitude—but the 
conſent of the perſon -whoſe ſuffrage is. 
* molt eſſential, is {till to be obtained.“ 
« Surely,“ 
you cannot mean Lady Harriot; and 
there is no bil of "ys for” $ With- 
holding his.” mY 

„ "Phe: perſon I e to is no e 
than Mr. Wentworth himſelf—for in- 
deed this is the firſt time this bright 


replied my grandfather, 


conceit ever occurred to either of us. 


However, if you are grown weary of 
me, and can perſuade him by your elo- 


quence to rid you of the burden, it will 
be undoubtedly my Autz. wr: 2 eu 


Ti your meaſures.” r 


6 Explain | 


going to Wigs me to Went. 
nr 


2% a hate r 
* 8 * * = 
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« Explain yourſelf, Delia,“ ſaid my 
grandfather, ©* I have been accuſtomed to 
s hear from your lips the language of ſin- 
6 cerity. How am I to interpret the mu- 
% tual tenderneſs of which I was yeſterday 
« witneſs! What am I to think of your 
tears of Wentworth's apparent diſ- 
© treſs were not even-his words.” — 7755 

„ Ambiguous, I allow,” interrupted I, 
and conſequently liable to bee 
* tation. But believe me, my dear * 


| 1 | 
jf Wentworth has Ay penchant, it 1s not... — 
* for your Delia.” _ «2 


« But the occurrences of this = 23 
ſumed Sir Richard with a puzzled air. L 
* You need ſay nothing about them,“ 
interrupted Aunt Sophy, with quickneſs, 
& I am ſurprized, brother, how you could 

i lead us into ſuck miſtake.“ We 

« Siſter Sophy, you contributed more 
* than I did to the error. I did not re- 
port chat I ſaw Wentworth at Delia's 
* feet in the grotto this evening—1 did 


* 
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« '1 wiſh, brother, cried. poor Aunt 
—Sophy 1n great. po Ho whillt I turned tak 
and darted at her an indignant look. « —1 

„ . wiſn you could let the matter rel.—1 lee 5 
_ « no occaſion for mentioning.” — | 
1 : ax 64 Nor I neither,” ſaid I, © for 55 If 
FE e ready comprehend the whole affair —my 
+, prudence. was ſuſpected — my Ingenu- 15 

9785 . ouineſs was doubted— I was not deemed p 
| * ſufficiently. qualified to take charge of vi- 
A Emy own conduct, and Was therefore de: 
1 ans makes». ß 4 toc 
bit Delia,” replied the i in render the 


1 * 


5 ecken n, how can you look I vin 
f $6 angry? you know J cannot bear 1 . me 
n. ſolemnly proteſt I only went to get 5 the 
in for fear of catching cold to be ſure a fl 
I « when 1 faw Wentworth and you I was iro 
1 „gn ſurprized but I am ſure whar- me 
E de ever I ſaid or did, was with the beſt in- 
! 3 rention in the-world—but as to going to pre 

pl “ watch you, I. am ſure. I never dreamed 

3 6 of ſuch A thing. You know 1 have no 

_ view * to ren beppin hs,” „ 
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I do indeed, my dear Aunt,” cried I, 
taking her hand. Forgive my teazing 


« you my anger was pretended—it is a 
« a paſſion which you never did, nor ever 


can excite in my breaſt—a breaſt you 


© can never inſpire with any ſentiments, 
& but thoſe of the tendereſt affection and 
« the warmeſt gratitude.“ | 

1 will not fatigue you, my Henrietta, 
with a repetition of the careſſes and en- 
dearments beſtowed on your Delia, by her 
too partial friends: and yet methought, 


they ſeemed rather diſappointed when con- 
vinced of their error. They ardently wiſh 
me to marry, yet loving me fo fondly as 


they do, why ſhould they deſire me to enter 


a ſtate which, though it could not alienate 


from them my affections, would in a great 
meaſure deprive them of my ſociety. 

I went the next morning to make my 
promiſed viſit to the Dean. As I rode 
acroſs the lawn, I ſaw him watching for 
me at the window. I leaped from my horſe 
and ran to him—he was delighted to ſee 

Vo. I. L me 


mu F:4 - 


me and apologized for his reſtineſs the 485 
* evening. | 

1 immediately gratified his impatience 
by repeating the greateſt part of my con. 
verſation with Wentworth. He ſeemed 


ſurprized, but not diſpleaſed at the dif. 


covery of his attachment tõ you; and 


aſked if I thought you returned it? I re- 


plied, that at preſent your preference of 
Wentworth aroſe no higher than the eſteem 
and admiration which it was natural to feel 


for a man fo amiable; but as I knew you 


to be free from any other engagement, I 
thought he might reaſonably hope fora re- 
turn of his affection. ©. Lady Wikknore's 


affairs,“ faid I, © will ſhortly be ſet- 


e tled ; and Henrietta will be poſſeſſed of 
& near five thouſand pounds. Wentworth 
it is true, is at preſent unprovided for, 
te but he has powerful friends.“ 

If their ſouls,” replied his Deznſhip, 
& are cemented by mutual affect ion they 
c will not require the glare of meretri- 
* cious pomp to render them contented. 


6. Beſides, as the Parent of n [ 
fee 
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te feel it highly encumbent on me to con- 


ee tribute as much as in me lies to his pro- 


t ſperous eſtabliſhment ; and will therefore 
« reſign my living at „ amounting 
&* to three hundred per annum; reſerving 
« to myſelf this at Firdale, the produce of 
e which is nearly double that ſum more. 
«* over I doubt not but my intereſt may 
« ſecure to him the reverſion of the living 
“ of which I ſhall ſtraightway put him in 
« poſſeſſion. Add to this the intereſt of his 
« friend and late pupil, Lord Hermont— 


together with his own talents (which you 


% muſt allow me to ſay are ſomewhat ex- 
e traordinary) and you may perceive with- 
e out any ſuperior penetration, that his 
we * * will be by no means diſadvan- 
Dus to your friend.“ 


CoH trary to my uſual cuſtom, En 
to his Deanſhip's harangue with infinite ſa- 
tisfaction; and when it was concluded, en- 


treated him to permit me to call Went- 
worth and acquaint him with his favour- 


able 1 intentions. 


bs « My 
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«© My dear Edward,” cried the Dean; 
when he had made his entrance, © how 
« very unkindly have you treated me! On 
* what account was I deemed unworthy 
* of your confidence! how much pain 
& would a manly ingenuouſneſs on your 
% part have ſaved us all !—nay, had it not 
<« been for the interpoſition of this dear 
girl, would you not have totally aban- 

„ doned me in my declining years —and 
« theſe eyes, ſoon IO in death, had 
© never beheld you more.? 

„ My dear Sir,” replied Wentworth, 

„ your reproaches wound me deeply! I 

te am conſcious I have merited them; but 
* Kind and indulgent as I have ever found 
you, could I flatter myſelf that a paſ- 

e fion ſo aſpiring would meet your ap- 
„ probation ? 

« For what reaſon ſhould you doubt 
—_ Ji it?“ replied the Dean, © have I ever 
pʒrofeſſed myſelf an enemy to virtuous 
| & tenderneſs? when inſpired more eſpe- 
& cially, by an unexceptionable object? 
Henrietta Willmore is an amiable and 
| « beautiful. 


& At ta  (f0' 


. 8 
ce beautiful woman. She has always been 
ce poſſeſſed of my warmeſt approbation ; 


indeed, had you the liberty of an un- 
limited tlection there is but another 


„ whom I would wiſh you to preter to 


« Henrietta,” 

„That's my ladyſhip, preſume, 100 
yu curtſeying. 

« Aye preſuming cada] But Hen- 


« rietta will ſoon become my greateſt fa- 


„ yourite—ſhe poſſeſſes ſenſe and good na- 
& ture without your troubleſome flippancy. 


But you have been perverted by our 


blind indulgence, and it is meet that we 
* ſhould* patiently ſubmit ourſelves to a 
«© grievance, which was OY the eon- 


0 lequence of our own folly.” 


Poor Wentworth could not contain his 
gratitude when the Dean acquainted him 
with his purpoſed reſignation of the living. 


1 too ſhared largely in his effuſions —I 


was his “ ſweet Delia”—his © charming 
e friend” his guardian genius!“ 
They inſiſted on my dining with 


them. 8 complied, and diſpatched a ſer- . 
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vant to inform my grandmother of my 


intention. 


We were in the higheſt harmony. The 


Dean only laughed when I attempted to 


.teaze him—his good humour was invinci— 
_ ble—and he even diveſted himſelf of ſome 
of his pompoſity. I never ſaw him ſo plea- 


ſing—he was really quite irreſiſtible, 
I paſſed a very happy day, and Went- 


worth rode home with me in the evening, 
He told me it was neceſſary he ſhould go 


immediately to Dublin to apologize to 


Lord Hermont for the rejection of his 


offers—and aſked me if I thought a vilit 
from him would he unacceptable to you ? 

1 replied, that he could not, conſiſtently 
with politeneſs, decline waiting on you: 


but that if he was modeſt and wiſhed an 
excuſe, I would ſupply him with one, by 
ſending a letter by him. He ſeemed de- 


lighted with the commiſſion, and ſaid he 
knew it would ſecure him a welcome re- 


ception. He is to ſend early for this letter 
to-morrow. I ſhould bluſh for its ſize | 


were it on any other ſubject. . 
8 8 Farewell; 


— Fee} 


i 
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my Farewell; it grows very late —if you 
| love me, treat poor Wentworth kindly. 
he ] have taken him under my protection, and 
to will not ſuffer any one to torment him but 
myſelf, He is to write to me, ſo I ſhall 
hear all your manceuvres. Fe” 
Adieu, once more 


DELIA BLOOMFIELD» 


LETTER XXVIIL 


3, Rev. Mr. Wentworth to Delia Bhonfeld. 


Dy TOW generous, my dear Delia Bloom- 
e- field, is the intereſt you take in my 
he fate! your conſenting to correſpond with 
e- me is a new obligation but I already owe 
er vou more than I can ever repay, and ac- 
e Knowledgements only demonſtrate my po- 


verty without evincing my gratitude. Yet, 
Ins = norwiths 


day 


224 „ 


notwithſtanding your efforts, I fear your 
friend is ftill doomed to be unhappy ! 


I rode poſt the morning I left Firdale, 


and arrived in Dublin at four o'clock. I 
immediately | ſent my ſervant to Lady 
Willmore's, with a note to acquaint Hen- 
rietta Willmore I was in town, and requeſt 
Permiſ ſſion to atteend her at ſeven i in the 
evening. She was ſo obliging as to write 
an anſwer, in which ſhe ſaid ſhe ſhould ef. 
teem my viſit as a favour. I waited impa- 
tiently, yet not without fear and anxiety, 
for the appointed hour and was there rather 
before the time. A ſervant in a ſuperb 
livery uſhered me into a magnificent draw- 


ing room. I beheld with terror the ſplen- 


dor that ſurrounded me—and almoſt exe- 
crated the vanity that prompted me to hope 
that Henrietta could prefer the humble 


fortune I had to offer her, to that elevated 


ſphere, to which her beauty, her accom- 
pliſhments and her birth ſo eminently en- 

titled her. 
My reflections were interrupted by her 
entrance. She came accompanied by a 
lady 


L' oe > Wd hn. ad tu — 2 A 
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lady whack had never ſeen. I aroſe and 
advanced half way to meet her, but felt an 
aukwardneſs I had never before experi- 
enced. There was a coldneſs in her ad- 
dreſs which chilled me; how different were 
her manners at Bloomfield !| How have I 
forfeited her eſteem ? | 

Our converſation naturally turned on our 
friends at Bloomfield. But I ſtill perceived 
the ſame conſtraint in her manners Lady 
Willmore has been worſe—Henrietta looks 
pale and dejected, but beautiful as ever. 
Tea was brought in, and immediately after 
the Duke was announced Henrietta Will- 
more*s colour changed, and his entrance 
threw her into maniteſt contuſion; but 
the received him with great reſpect a po- 
liteneſs— ſhe gave him indeed a much 
more cordial reception than ſhe had ho- 
noured me with, 

He ſeemed fomewhat ſurprized at our 
rencontre and 1 frequently obſerved him 
to dart the moſt ſcrutinizing glances at 
Henrietta. Methought too he regarded 


me with leſs complacency than uſual. But 
©: he 


— 
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he is a man of the moſt beten good breed. 
ing, and it is conſequently impoſſible to 
arrive at the knowledge of his ſentiments 
from his manners. 

Though the interview did not appear 
agreeable to any of the party, none ſeemed 
deſirous of being the firſt to depart. When 
we had fat near two hours, I grew. appre- 


henſive of being troubleſome to Henrietta 


Willmore, and after expreſſing. my fears 
that we had prevented her from attending 


her ladyſhip (this I intended as a hint to his 


Grace) I preſented your letter and faid [ 
would have the pleaſure of waiting on her 
for an anſwer. Then firſt throughout the 


evening did I ſee her beautiful features 


animated by a ſmile. 
1 turned to the Duke and thought he 
examined me with thoſe ſuſpicious looks! 


have already obſerved. However, I had 


the ſatisfaction of hearing him follow me 
down ſtairs and his canin drove par me 
in the ſtreet. 

I found Lord Hermont velting for me 
at my lodgings—he had heard by accident 


of | 


T owes toe woot 2 
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a wh arrival and was come in ſearch of 


He was engaged to ſup with Lady 


| N — and inſiſted on my going with him. 


I would willingly have excuſed myſelf, but 


it was impoſſible to refuſe his friendly ſo- 
| licitations, and I accompanied him to the 
houſe where I had firſt beheld Henrietta 


Willmore. 
Lady N 


md me with her 


uſual gaiety and good humour. She in- 


troduced me to her daughter whom I had 


not ſeen ſince ſhe was a child, and 2 | | 
me © how I liked my coulin * 


p II 


I ſaid that,“ if ſhe thought the queſtion 
" neceſſary ſhe muſt entertain a yay mean 


© opinion of my taſte.” 


&« Why yes,” replied ſhe, patting 1 | 


| Charlotte's cheek as ſhe ſpoke, © the girl 


„is well enough, though not quite ſo 
« beautiful as Henrietta Willmore.“ 


I felt thunderſtruck at this obſervation, + 
which 1 fooliſhly imagined was levelled 


al me, 


«© Oh!” cried Lady Charlotte, _ ths _ 


poor Duke was here to-day — he is quite 


TS. au de- 
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cc at deſerpoir—Lady Willmore' 8 ines! 18 


« a moſt unlucky event for him. I ſup. 
« poſe it prevents him from entertaining 
his fair _ ſince her return from the 


country.“ 
“Indeed, “ ſaid Lady OS Ry OY 


Lord Hermont) © I cannot help conſider- 


« ing his Grace's attachment to Henrietta 


„ Willmore as a very fortunate circum- 


* ſtance, though perhaps your Lordſhip 


„ will have no reaſon to think ſo. 


« Your Ladyſhip is miſtaken,” replied 


Lord Hermont, © if you imagine I have 


e any objection to my uncle's forming a 
* connection with a lady ſo deſervedly ad- 


„ mired as Henrietta Willmore. Indeed 
% my only regret is on the lady's account, 


6 


9 


for though I acknowledge his Grace to 


© be a very reſpectable perſonage, I can- 


* not be ſo extremely partial as to think 


1 him an object calculated to inſpire a 


* tender paſſion in ſo young and ſo fair 
« a boſom.” 


A tender paſſion | af repeated her lady- 


* with a imile —“ is it a time to ſacri- 
| =” ce 


ct 
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fice to the indulgence of the tender paſ- 
ſions when ſurrounded by ruin and de- 
veſtation? Lady Willmore's affairs are 
in a moſt deſperate ſituation. She had 
always a ſpirit ſuperior to her fortune 
always imprudently ranked on a level 
with thoſe above her. Henrietta too 
was very high in her views, and to my 

knowledge rejected ſeveral very advan- 
tageous propoſals; however, her circum- 
ſtances were not then in their preſent 
wretched fituation, The family eſtate is 


e already diſpoſed of Hand nothing but her 
ladyſhip's illneſs prevents them from 


ci quitting the houle they at preſent occupy. 


60 


6 4 


6c 
ce 


cc 


© 
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I think, my Lord, you would do well to 
take it—it would ſuit you extremely. 
The ſituation is delightful, and it is ele- 


gantly finiſhed. Probably we ſhall have 


an auction of the goods. You ſhall at- 
tend us to it, and may then ſee the houſe. 
Beſides, there are ſome paintings remark- 
ably fine, brought from Italy by the late 
Lord Willmore— and the ornamental 
china is ſuperb. . e 
_ 


Oh, » cried Lady Charlotte, * I muſt 
ce poſitively purchaſe the Indian cabinet 
ce and mandarines z my drefling- room is 


ce quite incomplete. I wonder whether 


„ we ſhall have the ſale ſoon ?” 
“% Why,” returned her ladyſhip, 1 
« believe the report of the intended alli. 


6 ance with the Duke has rendered their | 


« creditors more placable.” 


“Is it then intended, Madam. ?“ aſked 


1, in a faultering voice. 

« Yes,” replied ſhe, on his fide I ah 
& convinced it is—and though I know 
<« Henrietta to be one of thoſe romantic 
„ young ladies who talk ſentimental non- 


« ſenſe about the tender paſſions like my | 


& [ord here, I cannot ſuppoſe her ſo in- 
© fatuated as to reje& an offer ſo ſplendid, 


If ſhe does, whatever may be her fate 


] ſhall not compaſſionate it.“ 

6‘ I am of a different opinion,“ — 
Lord Hermont, “ and could not without 
& the deepeſt regret, behold a victim fo 


cc beautiful and amiable led to- the ſhrine | 


« of Mammon. _ 
wy Abſurd,” 
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F „ Abſurd,” cried her ladyſhip; * was 
7 „ it you, Wentworth, who inſpired your 
I « pupil with thoſe antiquated ideas !f— 
er Since innoculation has been ſo generally 
4 practiſed, beauty is become cheap; but 
1 © even its moſt paſſionate admirers will ac- 
i. © knowledge that the gem appears to moſt 
ir advantage when ſet in gold. There are 
| « others (caſting a conſcious glance at her 
4 „ daughter) as beautiful, perhaps, as 
6 Henrietta Willmore, and poſſeſſed of 
a « ſuperior rank and ſplendid fortune, If 
w Hl © the Duke were young, to ſuch he would 
probably aſpire ; as he is not, he is con- 
n. „ tented to wave his pretenſions to the 
yy BY latter advantages—and beſtows wealth, 
n. &« title and magnificence on 4 perſon who 
N « brings him in return nothing but youth 
we MY © and beauty. Thus you ſee the nn 
ais greatly in her favour,” | 
ed & Ah,” cried Lord Hermont, (if yon 
ot will allow me to purſue my metaphor). 
10 do the gaudy trappings which adorn the 
ne © votive heifer, and the flowers which 
= wreath her horns, blunt the edge of the 
1,” Pp 1 1 murde- 
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* murderous ſteel, and leſſen the horror iſ p. 
*& of the ſacrifice ?” m 
«© Very poetical indeed !” ak Lady as 
Charlotte, but I think we ſhall not em- © 
< ploy you to write Henrietta Willmore's ab 
“ epithalamium, leſt the compoſition he 
& ſhould. reſemble a funeral. dirge, rather no 
than a ſong of triumph! his 
The converſation was interrupted by 
ſome company; but I cannot expreſs the I an 
impreſſion it left on my mind. I viewed I dic 
the Counteſs and her daughter with a dif- ma 
guſt little ſnort of horror. ſer 
4 Gracious heaven!“ faid I, offering up per 
a mental ejaculation—“ if magnificence ¶ ci; 
« and riches petrify the breaſt, and render ¶ to 


« it callous to the ſoft impulſes of hu- MW | 
* manity and of ſentiment—ſtill may 1 61 
& continue in this humble ſphere, and let afte 
* my fortune ſtill flow in the fame * Wi! 
— 6 this 
One diſcovery I made in the courſe of pur! 


the evening is, that her ladyſhip has de- man 
figns on Lord Hermont for her daughter, Wl alli: 


and indeed I am afraid he is already rather N app 
: 2 n 


Pp 
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partial to her. However, I ſhall leave no 


method untried to counteract this ſcheme; 
| as Lady Charlotte is by no means the per- 


ſon to whom I ſhould wiſh to ſee my ami- 
able pupil united. I already perceive in 
her many faults and deficiences which may 
not be very obvious, but my attention to 
his happineſs has rendered me watchful. 

The united advantages of youth, beauty 
and a faſhionable education—like a ſplen- 
did veil thrown over a deformed object, 
may dazzle the fight of the ſuperficial ob- 
ſerver; but the eye of diſcernment eaſily 


penetrates the artificial texture, and dif- 


criminates the imperfect ions it is calculated 
to conceal. FIG 

But tell me, my ſweet friend, ought I 
till to liſten to the flattering voice of hope 
after my cold reception from Henrietta 
Willmore, and the converſation I have. 
this night heard? That ſhe is ardently 
purſued by the Duke is too evident, How 
many circumſtances concur to render his 
alliance acceptable—indeed his age alone 


appears unfavourable to him, but then 
will 


unn 


vill not her filial duty plead p eee in » 
his behalf? Trp ct 
I am alternately elated with hope wi 
diſtracted with apprehenſion—but I will MW n. 
no longer teaze you with my anxieties, - e 
The ſervant who attended me to town re- in 
turns early to-morrow to Firdale. Send me 
an immediate anſwer, I entreat you. ci 
. ex 
Tour ever faithful, 
 WENTWORTH 1 


T. 
.... ˙ ES or 
1 by 
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Belia Bloomfield to Mr. Wentworth. 


HAT a novice thou art! Henri 

etta's coldneis, the moſt favour- 
able ſymptom in the world, alarms you.— 
But thus it is ever with your undiſcerning 
 ſex—ſorry politicians as you are! Not- « 
7 withſtanding 


H 
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| withſtanding your boaſted powers and fa- 


culties, “ the preſent moment terminates 
« your ſight,” whilſt ours, with the acute- 
neſs of the lynx's beam,“ penetrates the 


| veil and even reads the dark births of fate 
in the boſom of futurity. 


Liſten then, with the humility of a diſ- 


ciple, whilſt I, with the wiſdom of a ſage 
expoſitor, reveal to your view the intricate 


receſſes of the female breaſt. 

An elegant author obſerves that great 
« pride always accompanies delicacy.”— 
To trace to its ſource the ſimpleſt paſſion 
or affection of the human mind were a taſk 


far beyond the limits of my abilities; but 


might he not have maintained that it even 
conſtituted its exiſtence ? Pride is a com- 
prehenſive term, but an indeterminate one. 
The poet ſays, that conſcious virtue is al- 
lowed ſome pride! | 
It was this pride, or rather this internal 


evidence of worth and greatneſs which the 


philoſopher had in contemplation when he 
delivered that celebrated maxim, Re- 
* verence thyſelf,” . Oo” 

1 | 5 Ought 


% 


* 
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Ought we not to give this noble emana. 
tion of the ſoul ſome appellation to diſtin. 
guiſh it from that little ſordid paſſion which 
is the parent of meanneſs, vanity and vice? 
It is to this pride, which in the female 
breaſt aſſumes the name of delicacy, that 
men who wiſh to be beloved by women of 
worth and underſtanding muſt addreſs 
themſelves. The finer the ſenſations the 
quicker the ſenſe of delicacy and propriety, 
the more this feeling will predominate in 


minds of this caſt it becomes the ruling 


paſſion, and the ſoul which, in the cauſe 
of love, can triumph over vanity, intereſt 
and ambition, ſacrifices love itſelf at the 
ſhrine of this favourite idol. A woman 
conſcious of tenderneſs for a man who does 
not return it, or returns it with leſs feryour 
than ſhe thinks it merits, could ſooner 
die than ſuffer her manners to betray her 
ſentiments—though her ſolicitude to con- 
ceal, may ſometimes diſcloſe, them to a 
diſcerning eye. | 

I do not however pronounce this to be 
Henrietta's caſe. 
55 ſinuate, 


Neither would 1 in- 
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linuate, that diſdain and coldneſs are in- 
fallible ſymptoms of tenderneſs—though 
they are by no means certain indications 
of the reverſe, N 
Indeed, if Henrietta viewed your con- 
duct in the light I did nothing could be 
more natural than the coldneſs you com- 
plain of, if your aſſiduities made any im- 
preſſion on her mind. She ſaw you on the 
point of renouncing her for ever—of ſa- 
crificing her to ambitious and lucrative 
views—for to no other motives could ſhe 
attribute your purpoſed reſignation of your 
friends and country ; and whilſt ſhe con- 
fidered your conduct through this medium, 
nothing but the moſt perfect indifference, 
or the moſt conſummate hypocriſy, could 


| have enabled her to receive you with her 


accuſtomed good humour. May you, my 
friend, find her as remote from the one as 
| know her to be from the other | 

But what am I doing—traitreſs that I 
am !—Betraying the ſecrets of my ſex ! 
putting arms into the hands of its ene- 


mies! 
cc © Tis 


— 
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. cc 'Tis like the poiſoning of a dart, 
e Too ſure before to kill !'" 


Oh Wentworth! if you are ever ſo for. 
tunate as to poſſeſs my Henrietta's heart, 
treat it with the tenderneſs it merits ; and 
do not, like thouſands of your ſex, wan- 

tonly trifle with the tranquility of a breaſt 


that loves you. We can only judge of the 


feelings of others by our own—but thoſe 
of the ſexes are fo widely diſſimilar, that 
it is impoſſible for the generality of yours 


to form any conception of the extreme dif. 


treſs of which the female mind is ſuſcepti- 
ble. Yow injure a perſon who diſdains to 
recriminate; who concells her wounds 
with the moſt anxious ſolicitude from the 
hand that inflicts them, and who often, be- 
neath the maſk of a ſmiling countenanee, 
«hides a corroded' and deſpairing heart! 
How applicable to this ſubje& is the pa. 
thetic expoſtulation of the poor frog in the 
fable it may be ſport to you, but it is 
8 * death to us!“ 


Wia 


hat 
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What harpies are that Counteſs and her 
daughter! Muſt the Philiſtines divide the 
ſpoils of my poor Henrietta. Are they 
already impatient to tear from her the little 
remnants of her former proſperity. 
' Unthinking—unfeeling wretches ! You 
we right, Wentworth. Your amiable 
fiend muſt not marry that e Lady 
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Charlotte. 


Still harping on the Duke. fila I not 
already aſſured you that Henrietta will 
never encourage his pretenſions, You ſay 
he purſues her with ardour. *Tis hard, 
methinks, if you cannot outrun him in 
the chaſe, conſidering the weight of N 
he carries on his head! | 

The poſt will-bring you this'letter in a 
few hours. I ſhall expect an anſwer to- 
morrow, but, indeed my dear Wentworth, 
if I hear any more of your anxieties and 
zpprehenſions, I ſhall be tempted to doubt 


the 3 of your affection. 


* For Ln will hope PR: 5 would deſpair.” 5 


But 


* 


V. 


But you en to bre reverſed this 


adage | 
Adieu, 
Lour's ever, 
- DELIA BLOOMFIELD, 


1 2 
© * 
DO ry 
0 | 5 ; . 


P. S. The Devo and I are as fond 48 
turtles, and Aunt Sophy is half mad with 


jealouſy. We have prevailed upon him 
to pitch his tents here, till your return. 


LETTER XXX, 
d 


Henrietta Wi llmore to c Bloomfeeld, 


FEAR, my dear i Delia, I ſhall be again 


tormented with this Duke. He fa- 
voured me with a viſit yeſterday evening, 


Nothing particular paſſed, His manners 
are extremely polite and tender—indeed 


quite too tender, I wiſh he would give 
me an atone of revealing * ſenti- 


F 
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his ments. I am uneaſy leſt he ſhould miſ- 
conſtrue my conduct —beſides, to keep him 
in ſuſpenſe is cruel. Yet it is hard very 
hard to be obliged to begin on ſuch a ſub- 
ject ! I had ſome thoughts of applying to 
Lady N to acquaint him with my ſen- 
timents—but my knowledge of her cha- 
rater obliges me to reject this meaſure, 
She would conſider my reſolution as an in. 
fatuation little ſhort of madneſs—and I 
ſhould be harraſſed with long prudential 
lectures which I have neither leiſure to liſten 
to, nor ſpirits to ſupport. 

I have this inſtant received a card from 
Mr. Wentworth! He vill viſit me in the 
evening. To take leave, I ſuppoſe—it is 
a diſagreeable ceremony, and I would moſt 
Villingly diſpenſe with it! J had an incli- 
ain nation to excuſe myſelf on account of my 
fa- mother's illneſs - but as it is probably the 
g. laſt time we ſhall ever meet Indeed, my 
1S deareſt friend, my ſpirits never were ſo de- 
ed preſſed as at preſent; I am mortified at the 
Ven weakneſs of my own mind—every trifling 
i- incident afflicts mel wiſh I could decline | 
8. o <6 ſecing 
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| ſeeing Wentworth this evening—but 3 It is 
now impoſſible. 

My friend Miſs Edgemore is to come to 
ſpend the day with me—ſhe is very atten. ſj 
tive to me—almoſt another Delia. 


Ah, my deareſt. Delia, I 1 ſeen him 
and have read your letter! 

Poor Wentworth ! did he then love * 
and would an hopeleſs paſſion have driven 
him to America, but for the intervention 
of my Delia my good angel ! 

I fear I have treated him with great cold. 
neſs. I thought he appeared mortified at 
my manner of receiving him but I was 
really diſtreſſed at his fancied voyage, and 
ſo great was the dejection of my ſpirits 
that I found it impoſſible to aſſume the 
leaſt eaſe or chearfulneſs; and what added 
to my embarraſſment, was the preſence of 
the Duke, who, unluckily, was announced 
immediately after Wentworth, I never 
paſſed two hours much more diſagreeably 
but was ſurprized that Wentworth did not 

mention 


t is mention his intended voyage. When he 
aroſe to be gone, he gave me your letter, 
and ſaid he would have the honour of call- 
ing for an anſwer before he left town. 

I acknowledge this event has occaſioned 
| great revolution in my ſentiments ; for 


e to 
ten. 


though I do not think I was abſolutely in 


nim love with Wentworth, to deny that I greatly 
preferred him to every other man would 


ne be diſingenuous. Indeed, my dear Delia, 


ou have a ſtrong propenſity to maich- 


ith Wentworth and me as with the Dean 


Id. Band Aunt Sophy. Though in the former 


caſe, I hope your efforts will be crowned 
he latter,—Is not this confeſſion candid ? 
its 1 have been all this day in the moſt 
uneaſy ſtate of ſuſpence—every inſtant ex- 


it every rap—and I have been tormented 


He will certainly gueſs the ſubject of your 


Sx% rr Wo 


making, and have taken as much pains 
vith greater ſucceſs than they have been in 


pecting Wentworth. My heart palpitates 
all the morning with viſits of condolance. 


Eter—] wiſh you had not ſent it by him, 
of . NM 2 | I know 


W * 


1 © 1% 


I know I ſhall feel extremely aukward 
when we meet. 

Lord Archer often viſits me. We Join 
in regretting our delightful parties at 
Bloomfield. He treats me with the affec- 
tion of a brother—and expreſſes for my 
Delia ſentiments as tender as my own. I 
wiſh your mutual admiration aroſe to love 
be is one of the moſt amiable men I ever 
knew. 

No, my friend, we cannot accept your 
affectionate invitation. The ſeaſon is not 
ſufficiently advanced, nor is my mother 
yet able to undertake even ſo ſhort a jour- 
ney, Beſides, our abſence” from town 
_ would deprive us of the advantage of Doc- 
tor P——'s advice, which I take to be of 
the utmoſt conſequence, She is better to 
day, and I acknowledge I found your epif- 
tie a great reſtorative. 

No Wentworth yet! He ſent to make 
enquiries indeed! The Duke is more at- 
tentive and ſeldom omits a day—though 
he generally ſtays no longer than five mi- 
nutes. If Wentworth grows negligent, 

| I hall 


\ 
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I ſhall prefer my antiquated | lover, I 


think. 


He has been here—we had a long tete-A- 
tete—a full explanation—Oh my deareit 
Delia, if my mother was well I ſhould be 
too happy. Poſſeſſed of a friend ſo in- 
valuable—a lover ſo generous! Could I 
form even a wilh toencreaſe my felicity ! 

I cannot repeat our converſation- 1 
was ſo confuſed and embarraſſed that I 
ſcarcely knew what paſſed. As Went- 
worth is to acquaint you with our ma- 
nœuvres, I leave it to him. I hope he has 
a better memory than I. He ſeems in no 
haſte to return to the country, ſo 1 n 


ſend this letter by poſt. 


Adieu, 
8 Jour ever faithful 
HENRIETTA WILLMORE, 


Delia Bloomfield to Henrietta IWillmare, 


[XJENTWORTH and you have 
treated me extremely ill, Is it 
through deſign or indolence you refer me 
one to the other for the particulars of an 
eclairciſſment 1 have been at ſuch infinite 
Pains to produce? But no matter] don't 
imagine I ſuſtain any great loſs by your 
ſilence— for whenever I feel an inclination 
to regale myſelf with a love ſcene, I dare 
ſay any of our new ſentimental comedies or 
novels will ſupply a variety as intereſting 
and amuſing as thoſe of Henrietta Will- 
more and Mr, Wentworth, 

But this is not the worſt. I am even ac- 
cuſed of match- making. This is adding 
ingratitude to negligence, In ſooth, I 
| cannot 
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cannot ſufficiently admire the aſtoniſhing 
and inexhauſtible fund of patience whith 
enables me to ſupport ſuch accumulated 
inſults, | 

You wiſh Lord Archer and I loved each 
other. Now ſuppoſe you could endeavour 
to repay me ſome of the obligations you 
owe me in this reſpeA, by perſuading him 
into a paſſion for me. I believe no damſel 
of my age and circumſtances was ever re- 
duced to ſo piteous a plight. I am really 
more deſerted and deſolate than Aunt So- 
phy—for ſhe has the Dean, you know,— 


whilſt I, alas! have not even the ſhadow 


of a lover, Ah, why did I not exiſt in that 
golden age of romance and chivalry, when 
a fair lady of an enterprizing genius, like 


me, might mount her milk white paltry 


and ſally forth in queſt of adventures! And 
in queſt of adventures forth I will ſally 
very ſhortly—ſo you muſt direct no more 
letters to me at Bloomfield, If my en- 
chanted dragons oppoſe my reſolutions it 
will be in vain! © | 
M4 Adieu. 


LETTER XXXL 
Delia Bloomfield to Henrietta Wilimore. 


[LJENTWORTH and you have 
treated me extremely ill. Is it 
through deſign or indolence you refer me 
one to the other for the particulars of an 
eclairciſſment I have been at ſuch infinite 
pains to produce? But no matter] don't 
imagine I ſuſtain any great loſs by your 
filence—for whenever I feet an inclination 
to regale myſelf with a love ſcene, I dare 
ſay any of our new ſentimental comedies or 
novels will ſupply a variety as intereſting 
and amuſing as thoſe of Henrietta Will- 
more and Mr, Wentworth, | 
But this is not the worſt. I am even ac- 
cuſed of match-making. "This is adding 
ingratitude to negligence, In ſooth, I 
* cannot 
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cannot ſufficiently admire the aſtoniſhing 


| and inexhauſtible fund of patience whkk 


enables me to ſupport ſuch accumulated 
inſults, 


You wiſh Lord Archer and I loved TY 


other. Now ſuppoſe you could endeavour 


to repay me ſome of the obligations you 
owe me in this reſpeA, by perſuading him 


into a paſſion for me. I believe no damſel 
of my age and circumſtances was ever re- 
duced to fo piteous a plight. I am really 


more deſerted and defolate than Aunt So- 
phy—for ſhe has the Dean, you know,— 


whilſt I, alas! have not even the ſhadow 


of a lover, Ah, why did I not exiſt in that 
golden age of romance and chivalry, when 
a fair lady of an enterprizing genius, like 


me, might mount her milk white palfry 


and ſally forth in queſt of adventures! And 
in queſt of adventures forth I will ſally 
very ſhortly—ſo you muſt direct no more 
letters to me at Bloomfield, If my en- 
chanted dragons oppoſe my reſolutions 1t 

will be in vain! * 


M4 Adieu. 
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Adieu. Heaven only knows from 
whence I may next direct to you. 


DELIA BLOOMFIELD, 


LETTER XXXI. 


Delia Bloomfield to Mrs. Sophia Bloomfield. 


Merrion-fquares, 


S you conjectured, my dear Madam, 

my father and Lady Harriot were 
greatly aſtoniſhed at my unexpected ap- 
pearance. I got to Merrion- ſquare juſt 
before dinner, and the inſtant it was over 
flew to my Henrietta, who knew not of my 
arrival till I held her in my arms. I can- 
not expreſs her joy. Lady Willmore is no 
worſe, but watching and anxiety have 
greatly altered our poor friend. | 
Wentworth 


BY a 
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Wentworth and Lord Archer, who had 
dined together and had not heard of my 
being in town, joined us in the evening. 
I ſhall begin to fancy myſelf in reality a 
perſon of conſequence, and grow vain of 


the ſatisfaction my preſence ſeems to in- 


ſpire. Wentworth received me with tran- 
ſports of joy. With what heart-felt plea- 
ſure did I contemplate the happineſs of the 
moſt amiable pair that nature ever framed ! 

Your preſence, my dear Aunt, was only 


wanting to complete my ſatisfaction.— 


How would your feeling heart have exulted 


in the felicity which its own benevolence 


diſpenſed. 
Laſt night Lady Harriot obliged me to 


accompany her to the drawing room, I 


complied with ſome reluctance, for you 


know I never much admired the caſtle, 


There was a great many of the nobility, 
and amongſt the reſt Lady N and her 

daughter Lady Charlotte Leeſon, | 
Lady Charlotte is really a pretty.elegant 
little figure. She has been educated at 
Paris, and affects the manners of the French. 
M 3 | Have 


——— —— es. , 
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Have you never been ſhocked with an auk- 


ward imitation of a fine painting, which 
preſents to our view the outlines of the 
piece it is intended to copy diveſted of 


the ſoftneſs of ſhade and luxuriance of 


colouring which diffuſe over the original 
the glow of animation and the elegance of 


order. The vivacity, wit and genius of 


the French were above the purchaſe of her 


little ladyſhip, who was obliged to content 
herſelf with importing a double cargo of 
their levity, their loquacity and their ver- 


ſatility. 


whom J have often ſeen 


Lady N 


at Lady Willmore's, condeſcended to re- 


cognize me. Lady Charlotte, whom J hap- 
pened to it by, began a converſation, or 
rather a complaint, of which the ſhocking 
Rupidity of Dublin was the ſubject. From 
it ſhe adverted to the charms of the French 
metropolis. 

Paris — dear Paris! was the topic on 
which ſhe expatiated with rapture.— The 
gay region of felicity ! the ſource of inex- 


hauſtible "delight ! I liſtened in ſilence, but 
was 
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was not her only auditor. On the other 
ſide of her ſat a young man of a very plea- 
ſing aſpect. He was in mourning, and 
there was ſomething in his air which 
ſtrongly prejudiced me with an opinion 
that he was Wentworth's friend, Lord 
Hermont. Or perhaps it was his dreſs 
and his attention to Lady Charlotte, which 


inſpired the idea. 
« Heavens!” cried her ladyſhip, . 


near half an hour of uninterrupted decla- 


mation, „ what would I not give this even- 
e ing for one of our petits ſoupers! I can- 
A not ſupport the tediouſneſs of my exiſ- 
ce tence—and ſhall abſolutely expire with 
& ennui, Do, my Lord, ſay ſomething 
& brilliant, if you have any compaſſion 
„ forme” 

« If I had any brilliant ideas,” replied 
he, © your requeſt would be ſufficient to 
% diſſipate them. Of all talents, wit is the 
c moſt refractory and leaſt ſubje& to its 


( poſſeſſor. Abhorring conſtraint and 
ſcorning compulſion—it ſpurns at con- 


* troul and laughs at ſolicitation, It darts 
M 6 « when 
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when leaſt expected with the rapidity of 
a meteor, and we are ſcarcely ſenſible of 
its preſence when it vaniſhes from our 


* ſight, 


* For aught I W replied Links 
Charlotte, © this may be a very juſt de- 
* finition of your Engliſh wit, but the 


efprit which animates the gallantry of 


the French is quite another thing. Oh 


it is the moſt charming talent in the 
world! There's the Marquis de Tre— 
veau, the wittieſt creature in the uni- 
verſe; he can be witty whenever he 
pleaſes—as long as you would wiſh, and 
as often- I always uſed to ſend for him 
when I felt myſelf vapouriſh.” 


cc Then your ladyſhip,” ſaid i 10 ap- 


plied him as you do your ſal volatile, 

when you get the head- ach.“ 

& Exactly ſo—but his converſation is 

more yg than all the ſal volatile 

in nature.” 8 

« It is indeed aſtoniſhing,“ replied , 

that the volatile eſſence, though always 
8 * 
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< expoſed to the air, ſhould never eva- 
“ porate.“ 

E WY a — ſaid 
Lord Hermont, which would be hard 
« to account for on chymical principles.” 
Oh not in the leaſt,” ſaid Lady Char- 
lotte, * if the Marquis were here, he 
« would explain it in an inſtant. He is 
ce the moſt divine philoſopher | He traces 
ce every thing to its ſource—then his dif- 
“ ſertations are ſo lively—and he flies with 
“ ſuch a charming rapidity from one ſub- 
e jet to another that all you can re- 
% member of his converſation is, that it 
& is the moſt delightful thing in the 
e world.” 

% And the moſt improving alſo from 
& your ladyſhip's account of 3 Fad 15 
ſmiling. 

Oh vaſtly improving you know we 
<« are all philoſophers in France.“ 

« Pray,” ſaid I ſimply, © may I afk 
„ your ladyſhip, what. it is to 1 a philo- 
% ſopher? | 


„ What 


«. What is it to be a philoſopher!” re- 


peated ſhe with great ſurprize—** ſure 
% every one knows what it is to be a phi- 
| < Joſopher !—It is to be a—it is to un- 
derſtand philoſophy.” 
6 And what is philoſophy ?” 
& Philoſophy ! O philoſophy is a charm- 
& ing thing—every one knows in France 
& what it is—it is ſpoken of in all com- 
e panies—you hear of it every where. lt 
« is to talk of every thing—to underſtand 
* every thing-it is in ſhort to——,” 
“ I ſee,” ſaid Lord Hermont, laughing, 
« your ladyſhip is not much accuſtomed 
& to the Socratic mode of argumentation, 
& which this lady ſeems to have adopted 
your perplexity reminds me of that of 
« the Athenian Sophiſts.” _ 
« The Athenian Sophiſts—O I have 
„ heard of them an hundred times—and 
of Socrates and Lycurgus and Diony- 
e fius and Tiberius—and all the reſt of 
© the old Grecians—they are all old ac- 
* quaintances of mine. We talk of them 


6 inceſſantly in France.“ 


66 Then 


18 


a | | 
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* Then your lady ſhip,“ methinks, ſaid 
I, ©* ſeems to retain but an imperfect re- 
* membrance of your old friends.” I aroſe 
without waiting for a reply. 

The ſpecimen I have given you of Lady 
Charlotte's converſation, was ſufficient to 
confirm the idea I had received of her cha- 


racter, and the diſguſt I had already con- 


ceived to it. 
I joined ſome ladies at the other ide of 
the room, and ſhortly after Lord Her- 


mont leaving Lady Charlotte to her me- 


ditations, took a chair that was vacant 
beſide me. I confeſs I was not diſpleaſed 
with this little triumph over a perſon I 
diſliked, and received his lordſhip's atten- 
tion with more complacency than I ſhould 
probably have done in other circumſtances. 
Wentworth and Lord Archer ſoon after 
came in—Wentworth preſented his friend, 
who looked pleaſed and ſurprized on hear- 
ing my name, His reverence I find has 
made him his confident—and I ſuppoſe 
has been expatiating on his favourite text, 
the 
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the wonderful feguiclk and generolity of 
my diſpoſition, 

They both viſited us this morning—we 
are all, except Wentworth, to beat a ball 
at the Rotunda to night. Lord Hermont 
ſolicited the honour of my hand for the 
firſt dance. I hope Lady Charlotte will 
be there—1 ſhall take a pleaſure in morti- 
fying her. You remember Wentworth's 


letter—I cannot forgive her barbarity to 


my poor Henrietta. 


Lord Hermont, I am "convinced; can 
never love her; their ſouls are too diſ. 


ſimilar—he is an amiable young man, and 
his converſation, though rather ſentimen- 
tal than animated, is pleaſing and in- 
ſtructive. 


1 intend to ſpend all my mornings with 


Henrietta, and my evenings too when [ 
have no particular engagements. Went- 
worth and ſhe are as tender a pair of tur- 
tles as ever coo'd in the groves of Arca- 
dia; ſo it is fit I ſhould ſometimes leave 
them to themſelves. I ſhall write to my 
- grandmother, 

Adieu, 


{ 
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Adieu, my dear aunt, I need not aſſure 
** of my duty and affection. 


DELIA BLOOMFIELD. 


P. S. In my next I om I ſhall have 
ſome adventures to entertain you with, 


LETTER Dil. 


. ; " 


Sophia Bloomfield to Delia Bloomfield. © 


MY DEAR CHILD, 


* 


RECEIVED your letter of the 13th 


inſtant, and am glad to hear you got ſafe 
to town, I knew you would rather have 


driven with the bay hunters, but thought 


it ſafer to order Softly and Creeper to 
the chaiſe, who, though they are ſlower, are 


ſure. 1 wiſh you could have been pre- 
vailed 
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vailed on to let my Martha attend you in- 
ſtead of your own Jenny. It would be 
much more proper to have a diſcreet, 
ſtayed, elderly perſon about you than ſuch 
a frippery young body; not, but that 
Jenny is a good girl in the main, only too 
giggling and tawdry, However, I gave 
her a deal of advice before ſhe left us, 
which I hope will have a good effect on 
her. 3 | 
We dined yeſterday at the Dean's, and 
had the fineſt chickens and ducks I ſaw 
this year, His Winifred is a moſt ex- 
cellent houſekeeper—1I proteſt ſhe is quite 
a treaſure, and has a moſt charming hand 
at railing a pye. 

From what you ſay of that Lady Char- 
lotte, I believe ſhe is a conceited young 
flirt—and her converſation appears to me 
no better than arrant nonſenſe. It would 
be a thouſand pities that any good ſober 
young man ſhould be troubled with her, 
I ſuppoſe ſhe will turn out juſt ſuch ano- 
ther good-for-nothing piece as Lady Will- 
more. Though to be ſure the men only 


get 
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get what they deſerve, when they marry 


ſuch fantaſtical baggages; what better 


can they expect of girls that are taught 
nothing but to dance, dreſs, thrum on 
the harpſichord and chatter French; as 
if they could not talk nonſenſe enough | in 
their own language, | 
Though you ſay Henrietta is fo happy, 
I am ſure ſhe muſt ſuffer a vaſt deal on 
her mother's account. To ſay the truth, 
there never was much good in her, and, 
Lord forgive me if it be a ſin, but I ſhould 
not be one bit ſorry to hear ſhe was dead. 
She, has ſquandered away a fine property 
on kickſhaws and follies. 1 wander how 
folks can reconcile ſuch doings to their 
conſciences, for my part, It is hard to 
be extravagant and honeſt at the ſame 
time. Not that I. grudge any thing that 
has been done for Henrietta — ſhe de- 


| ſerves it if it was twice as much, poor 


thing !—and as for you, my dear child, 


vou will have enough ta content any rea- 


ſonable perſon. 
The 


— 
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The Dean made a moſt edifying diſ- 
courſe yeſterday on the vanity of riches— 
in which he very plainly demonſtrated, 
that it was much eaſier for a camel to get 
through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven. I am ſure I ſhuddered when 1 
reflected how many opportunities I had 
' neglected of doing good in my genera- 
tion—and when I got home, I ordered a 
double quantity of broth to be made for 
the poor, If the pains and penalties of 
riches are ſo great, 1 cannot help think- 
ing people are well off not to be hampered 
with them. 

I hope you won't neglect your. health, 
which is of ſuch conſequence to all your 
friends. If you find any return of your 
cough, I beg you will lay a large piece 
of flannel on your breaſt—but, above all 
things, avoid wet in the feet, — I ſhall 
want no entertainment when I know you 
are well and happy. It is true, I wiſh 
to ſee you comfortably ſettled in the world 


—but as for adventures, as you Call them, 
I think 


1 think a young woman cannot have too 
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few. I ſee no good they do but to fill 
people's heads with ſtuff and nonſenſe, 
and, as the Dean ſays, home is the proper 
ſphere for women. 

Your Robin was a little ſhy at frſt, 
but he is grown quite familiar. The fawn. 
is as wicked as he can be; I proteſt there 
is no enduring him, he eat a large piece 
out of the Marſeilles petticoat I gave 


Martha, If he is let to go on, he won't 


leave us a ſtich to our backs; I wiſh you 
would give me leave to have him made 


into a paſty, Poor Fido pined ſadly the 


firſt two days after you left us; but he is 
beginning to eat and comes on purely, 
I poached. him three eggs this morning, 
and the poor thing ſeemed to eat them 
with an appetite, 

Buy me a pound of bafilicon and a 


yard of green oil cloth. On looking over 


my ftores, I found a deficiency in theſe 
uſeful articles. Your grandmother will 
write to you by to-morrow's poſt, I ſend 
this letter by a ſafe private hand. Let 

| me 


mae be kindly remembered to my nephew, 
2 Lady Harriot, and Lord Archer. 
ö Gad bleſs you, my dear child. 


I remain 
Your affectionate Aunt 


and ſincere friend, 


GOPHIA BLOOMFIELD. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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| me be kindly remembered to my nephew, | 

1 Lady Harriot, and Lord Archer. 
| Gad bleſs you, my dear child. 

11 I remain | 

1 Your affectionate Aunt 


and ſincere friend, 


SOPHIA BLOOMFIELD, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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